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Presenting— * 
John W. Bricker, Ohio’s 
First Republican Governor 
Klected for Three Consecu- 
tive Terms. 
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“Semper Paratus’’— 


Lt. Comdr. Dorothy Strat- 
ton Heads SPARS, Wom- 
en’s Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
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Tubeless Tires— 


‘icGay Method of Inflating 
Casings Without Using 
lubes Gains Favor. 
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D Governor Bricker: “Do What You Think 
|, Kight~That’s Good Politics.” Page 16.) 
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CONTRACT ODORS: Next six months should 
see opening of big drive on domestic 
war front--some really smelly war con- 
tracts. Investigators on job are ex- 
pecting to turn in their work shortly 
to indictment desk. 


PEACE--IT'S WONDERFUL: Experimental 
peace work getting try-out right in 
Washington, patching differences be- 
tween Ickes and Jones, Hull and Wal- 
lace. If this job succeeds, may really 
be valuable as a toner-up. 


CMP: Sage old statesman B. M. Baruch 
revealed as the man=-behind new Con- 
trolled-Materials Plan promoted by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, which will find 
general acceptance in industry and 
government as speeding war work. 


WONDERLAND: New Washington definition 
of word "committee": A group of indi- 
viduals unable to make up their minds 
individually who get together asa 
group and decide nothing can be done. 


PURGE: Democratic chieftains all set 
to purge radicals from their party. 
Southern conservatives will lead the 
way; they haven't anything to lose, 
they say. Reason: Conservative Ed 
Moore carried Oklahoma. 


INDUSTRIAL WORRY: Public “opinion 
tested in 1941 assayed 40 per cent 
thinking industries making profits 
out of war; current test shows 70 per 
cent entertained that opinion. Has 
top-rung industrialists really wor- 
ried. They fear public reaction. 


COAL: Converting oil burners to coal? 
Then place your orders for coal now to 
avoid uncertainties later. Coal, too, 
must travel on war-crowded railroads. 





STRONG BEVERIDGE: Britain's Beveridge 
Committee's report for "revolution- 
ary" system of social security for in- 
dividuals "from cradle to grave" will 
have repercussions here. President 





*CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
.friends' addresses in this war-moved 
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UNDER THE DOME 
—Pathfinder's Own Weekly Washington Letter 


will probably recommend wide exten- 
sion of security laws to new Congress, 
Passage of legislation will be another 
matter, with conservatives in power, 


PRIME MOVER: Fulton Lewis, Jr., set 
Washington back on its heels by reveai- 
ing bureaucratic shortcomings in mic- 
Western farm gas rationing progran. 
Got quick action from Rubber Boss Jef- 
fers. People's "hollering" does count, 


FORETASTE: How we'll feed, clothe 
world as our armies advances: already 
$5,000,000 worth of civilian goods 
have been puréhased for Lend-Lease 
shipment to French North Africa. Many 
ask, Why not food for Occupied Europe’? 


DRAFT: Another three million men will 
probably be called up next year to give 
us 10 million=man armed force. 18-to- 
19-year-olds will supply one million; 
rest will come from childless married 
men and later from ranks of fathers. 


If uncertain of 


era, put 5-cent instead of 2-cent stamp 
on Christmas cards. Reason: Post 0?- 
fice extends forwarding privilege io 
5-cent mail, not to 2-cent. 


LEAK-PROOF RESERVOIR? Iran (Persia 
is under British-Russian occupation. 
But when Iranian government sought 
financial mission to reorganize né- 
tional finances, it asked for American 
advisers. Mission chairman is Dr, Ar- 
thur C. Millspaugh, who headed similar 
mission 1922-27. No leak in "reser- 
voir of good will" here, 





GLASS GAGES: Army Ordnance has cooke¢ 
up idea to save tool steels. Substitute 
glass precision gages for steel gages. 
Glass does not rust; scratches do not 
affect it; conducts heat less, so heat 
from hands does not change gage dimen- 
sions; perspiration from hands does 
not corrode glass. 
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«A STEEL— 


ne & 664 7 ICTORY will be written in terms 
7 of American steel, and it will 
ive the framework of a new world.” 
Ae So said an official of the American 
aay [ron and Steel Institute. Now many 

industry brands its product as the 
tuff of victory; but steel has as just or 


web ster a claim than any. Steel goes 
oad almost everything ‘that shoots or 
—— foats or flies — almost everything 
it fights. 

ill And although during the past 90 
ive years only about one ton out of every 
bea ten tons of steel was produced in a 
“ year, it is America’s good fortune 
Ol ’ that with war here we make three tons 
iea f steel for every two produced by all 
ie our enemies combined. The United 

States in one month produces as much 

of steel as Japan does in an entire year. 

: ad The basic ingredients of iron (and 
ct: thus steel) are three: iron ore, coal 
— ind limestone. America has a definite 
Vie “steel belt,” where all three ingredients 


LO we readily brought together. Most 
f the 86,300,000 tons of steel pro- 
ed last year came from this belt, 
, hich runs from Pennsylvania through 
— West Virginia to Ohio, Indiana, and 
ois to Michigan. Another rich pock- 
ent et of steel manufacture centers in 
na- the South, around Birmingham, Ala- 
a. The West has a small steel 
lustry of its own, growing now that 
3 ilous Henry Kaiser is adding to ton- 
—_ se in California. 
vi Ohio (featured this week in our “Roll 
Call of the States,” pages 8, 9 and 10) 
typical steel state. Iron and steel 
lucts lead its list of industrial 


- ufactures. It ranks second only to 
a nsylvania as a steel-making state. 
oS e manufacture was started in Ohio, 
not r Youngstown, as ez arly as 1804, and 
eat tant steel companies still make 
en- that city a steel center. Cleveland was 
oes ed to greatness by being the port 
which iron ore flowed from the 
nesota and Michigan ranges to the 

TON ces. 


Today the state is dotted with blast 
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“<- i Ohio Steel Is Typical of Mighty War Industry 


furnaces for pig iron; with Bessemer 
converters that lick the night sky with 
tongues of flame; with open hearths, 
and electric furnaces for specialty steels. 
iron ore pours down from the lakes. 
Coke moves in from West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and other mines. From 
their union come iron and steel which 
have helped build a nation,-which now 
arm a nation, and which tomorrow will 
form the girders of a new world. 

Ohio steel means many things. It 
means the old Cleveland families—the 
Mathers, Pickands, Hannas, Oglebays 
which have built an empire on Lake 
borne ore. It means the Copperweld 
Steel Co., at 
Warren, with its 
carbon tool 
steels, alloys and 
stainless steels. 
it means Timken 
Roller Bearing 
at Canton, with 
its graphite tool 
and “die steels. It 
means dozens of 
machine plants, 
die plants, drill 
plants, found- 
ries. It means 
thousands of 
workmen burn- 
ing, hammering, 
squeezing the 
life out of the 
Axis at furnaces, 
forges and three- 
high rolling 
mills in Youngs- 
town, Cleve- 
land, Steuben- 
ville, Canton, 
Middletown. 


In all this hot 
and heavy work, 
three steel giants 
dominate the 
Ohioscene. They 
are Republic 
Steel Corpora- 
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tion, third biggest steel maker in Amer- 
ica; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
sixth largest; and American Rolling Mill 
Co., which holds a basic patent used by 
almost every large steel manufacturer 
in the United States. 

Armco. American Rolling Mill is the 
lifework of two men, George M. Verity, 
chairman, and President Charles Ruffin 
Hook. With its three plants in Ohio 
(the main one at Middletown, in south- 
western Ohio), and one plant each in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Texas, Armco shipped almost 1,600,000 
tons of finished steel products in 1940, 
jumped its production up in 41 and ’42. 
(Last August, for example, it dedicated 
a new $6,000,000 blast furnace at Ash- 
land, Ky., to produce 1,000 tons of pig 
iron daily.) Armco produces and fabri- 
cates steel sheets of all grades, plates, 
welded pipe, wire mill products, bolts 
and nuts, road fabric and miscellaneous 
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goods for various war-essential uses. 
For the industry the most important 
thing about Armco is that it owns all 
the Basic patents for continuous rolling 
of sheets, wide strips and light plates 
from the hot ingot to finished products. 
This process, patented in 1928, revolu- 
tionized the industry. Today all con- 
tinuous sheet and wide strip mills in 
the country operate under license from 
Armco and pay it royalties. 
Youngstown. Sixth largest producer 
in the country, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, has a total ingot capacity of well 
over 4,000,000 tons. As early as 194), 
it had achieved the enviable distinction 
of operating at 103.3 per cent of the- 
oretical capacity. During all this hurly- 
burly Youngstown has switched produc- 
tion so that its major output is no longer 
tubes but the more war-essential sheet 
steel and strip, which now represents 
over 34 per cent of its output. Its main 
plants are Campbell, at Youngstown, 
and the nearby Brier Hill. Last Sep- 
tember, well ahead of schedule, the 
company blew in a new blast furnace 
at the Campbell plant to increase its 
Youngstown district capacity of six blast 
furnaces, 24 open hearths and two Bes- 


semers. Subsidiary plants are at Chi- 
cago. 
Republic. Brainchild of empire- 


building Cyrus Eaton, Republic Steel 
Corp. kept right on growing when Ea- 
ton’s empire fell apart. It was built up 
to its position as America’s number 
three steel maker largely within the 
past decade by the genius of one of the’ 
nation’s top-flight production men, 
tough, smart Tom Mercer Girdler. Last 
year Republic had a total capacity of 
8,000,000 net tons, a tenth of all Amer- 
ican production. 

And it is still adding to it. Both Re- 
public and Tom Girdles have been all 
out for war ever since the crisis loomed. 
Girdler some time ago foresaw the im- 
portance of light and alloy steels, which 
in many instances have taken the place 
of other, scarcer light metals. Fast in 
mind and on its feet, Republic’s man- 
agement has been able to move quickly 
to meet war needs. Last August, for 
example, it converted the major por- 
tion of the capacity of its 98-inch con- 
tinuous strip mill to making steel plate 
for shipbuilding. As a result, its plate 
output increased by 500 per cent. 
Working with the Government-owned 
Defense Plant Corporation, Republic is 
increasing its blast furnace capacity. 
Only two months ago it blew in its new 
No. 1 Blast Furnace at Youngstown, 
with Ohio’s Gov. John M. Bricker cere- 
moniously applying the torch (see cut, 
page 10). 

Republic’s Tom Girdler is a prime 
exemplar of the American industrialist 
who is helping to win the war as surely 
as the fighting man or worker. No one 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Army vs. Civilians 
Has the military been trying to seize 
control of the country’s economy? It 
was so reported, and a wide and warm 
controversy raged over whether war 
production was to be dominated by ci- 
vilian or military authority. At the 
apex of the contest were WPB Chair- 
man Donald Nelson on one side, and Lt. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chief of 
Army Services of Supplies, on the other, 
and it came to a point when Chairman 
Nelson put Charles E. Wilson in charge 
of all production, with special powers 
to handle the whole aircraft program. 
Mr. Nelson felt that he was ise 4 re- 
asserting his own authority which had 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Somervell: WPB Won Its Point 


been encroached upon by the military. 
But Gen. Somervell did not take kindly 
to relinquishing functions which he had 
been exercizing for the war effort. 

The “fight” raged for two weeks, 
and while Congressmen and commen- 
tators generally took sides with Nel- 
son, President Roosevelt sought to “play 
down” the whole affair. He said at 
one press conference that the thing 
could be settled by getting both sides in 
a room and not letting them out until 
they agreed. Later he announced that 
that very thing had happened, and that 
the conflict was at an end. 

The President upon announcing the 
success of the negotiations did not give 
details, which were to be drawn up in 
writing later, but he stated that the 
WPB was left in charge of scheduling all 
war production. Mr. Wilson, former 
head of General Electric, it was also 
revealed, would remain in complete 
charge of aircraft production, and would 
have authority to review the schedu- 
ling still to be permitted the Army. 


President Roosevelt stressed the 
that the conflict was settled wit! 
slowing down war production. 

@ President Roosevelt annow 
that he would make a fireside chat 
on the much-criticized $25,000 s. 
ceiling. He recalled that the k 
during the depression, refused to | 
money to near-bankrupt railroads 
their officials reduced their high sal. 
as high as $150,000 a year. 

@ Ceilings on the pay for ag: 
tural labor were ordered removed 
the President, who designated the ‘ 
retary of Agriculture as administrat 
the matter, “Agricultural labor” 
said to apply to persons getting 
over $2,400 a year. 

q From the State Department 
announced an agreement made 
Canada for a post-war lowering of t 
barriers and for a freer production 
exchange of goods for the “satisfac: 
of human needs.” 

@ In a communication to the P, 
Minister of Iraq the President as: 
him that the United Ndtions would 
rest “until the Arab world has | 
relieved of every vestige of the th 
of Axis aggression.” 


rs 


Congress: War Powers Bill 
The main thing before Congress 
less it was the hope of adjournment, 
a rest for Christmas) was the reques' 
the President for authorization to : 
pend tariff and immigration laws, \ 
desirable, for the duration. 

This request for added Presiden' 
war powers has got no further than ‘ 
House Ways and Means Commit! 
where considerable opposition 
veloped. After a proposal to pig: 
hole the bill for the rest of the ses 
was defeated by the Committee, | 
7, arrangements were made to hold hi 
ings, and give time for objectors liv 
far away to appear. Most objection « 
from farm interests fearing an in! 
of cattle, grain and dairy product 
tariff laws were suspended. Some ¢ 
gressmen, too, object to putting mo 
power in the hands of the Presid 

Administration leaders came to ur: 
action. Attorney General Biddle 
plained that now foreign governm: 
officials coming or leaving are examii 
the same as aliens; that confident 
papers must be submitted to inspecti: 
that tariffs are levied on material i 
ported for the war effort, and that it 
necessary to register every ene! 
prisoner brought in, or sent through * 
Canada, and pay a head tax of $ 

As the bill before the Committee 
now written it would give authority ‘ 
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the President to suspend laws govern- 
ing movement of goods and information, 
nd of persons going out, but it would 
ive the bar on immigration. With 
— hearings also promised for the Senate 
here seems little chance for the bill to 
ret through before the end of the 
ession. The same appears true for the 
Senate bill providing for the sale of 
Government silver for use in the war 
effort. It was brought before the Sen- 
e by New England Senators, but Sen- 
tors from the silver-producing states 
romised a finish fight against it. 


= 


The $25,000 Ceiling 


A ceiling of $25,000 on salaries, or- 
C ered by t _ President and applied by 
onomic Director Byrnes, while income 
ym other sources remained unlimited 
except by application of tax rates, cre- 
-d wide-spread criticism and com- 
int. In effect the executive order 
nits the gross yearly salary of an in- 
vidual to about $67,200, which minus 
Federal income taxes will leave the 
$25,000 net. 

Mr. Byrnes estimated that the order 
would affect about 3,000 people. A 
mber of corporation executives asked 
their boards of directors to reduce their 
| salaries to the prescribed limit. But 
momists have declared that this 
ins a loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ent, since the money turned. back 
would have been taxed at a much higher 
| rate as salaries than when held by the 
corporé itions. Movi ing picture stars were 
irticularly hard hit, because their big 
nings are in the form of salaries. 
Some stated that they would be willing 
work for $25,000 a year instead of. 
- $250,000, if the difference went to 
e Government, but not if it goes to the 
ducing companies. There were re- 
rts that many of them were preparing 
become producers themselves, or 
rtners of producers, in order to get 

sund the income limit. 


In Congress, which twice refused the 
he President’s request for such a law (after 
., it t had been first suggested by the CIO) 
, there was some questioning of the Presi- 


ni nt’s authority to make a tax law by 


~ cutive order. Chairman George of 
( the Senate Finance Committee called 
m it “unwise and unnecessary,” and said it 
dent nuld lose revenue, boost administration 
' ts and penalize the man who works 
. his income. He predicted that Con- 
me ss would pass on the question. An 
vit empt was even made in the House to 
- ich a nullification “rider” te- another 
ti I] 

1 i But the President took the offensive 
t it suggesting that Congress extend by 
ne law the same limitation to incomes from 
ot ve ‘estments and other sources. He would 


 § have included such incomes in his order, 
tee ‘ was reported as saying, had he not 
ity en told that the War Stabilization Act 


did not give him authority in that field. 
One Senator predicted strong congres- 
sional opposition to the President’s new 
request. 


ry 
Ickes Becomes a “Czar” 


A major operation to solve the man- 
power problem by putting it in the hands 
of Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of Labor, 
while Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins was switched to Federal Security 
Administration and Paul McNutt was 
transferred from the latter office to suc- 
ceed Ickes as Secretary of Interior, 
simmered down to the appointment of 
Mr. Ickes as Petroleum “Czar.” He was 
changed from Petroleum Coordinator to 





Acmo 


Oil Men Like His Work 


Ickes: 


Petroleum Administrator, and given real 
power over allocation of the country’s 
oil resources. 

The President's plan to reshuffle his 
Cabinet was believed to have failed be- 
cause the 68-year-old Interior Secretary 
demurred at undertaking new and 
heavier burdens. The scheme was 
backed by organized labor leaders, but 
it was objected to by all the leading farm 
organizations, w hich held that the Selec- 
tive Service System should continue to 
be an independent agency. Prominent 
oil men, praising Ickes’ work in that field, 
urged his retention in that job. 

The failure of the cabinet-shuffle plan 
left several other manpower plans on 
tap, with a number of men nominated 
for “Manpower Czar.” Labor leaders 
urged appointment of Daniel J. Tobin, 
head of the powerful Teamsters Union. 
A strong Congressional group continued 
to urge an over-all Office of War Mobili- 
zation which would not only control 
manpower but also production and 
supply, technical mobilization and eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Speaking of his job as Petroleum 
Administrator Mr. Ickes said: “The suc- 
cessful carrying out of this task is one 
of enormous proportions—one which will 
call for tireless effort, unending study 
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and continuing sacrifices.” While he 
will ration petroleum to military, Lend- 
Lease and civilians, the Nation-wide 
gasoline rationing to save rubber remains 
under Rubber Director Jeffers. 


Questionnaires—Rationing 


OPA-Q-51-OA-STO39-42. Something 
like that at the top of a letter probably 
means it is a questionnaire from the 
Government. This is an OPA code num- 
ber exhibited before the Joint Economy 
Committee of Congressmen and Feder -al 
executives by a drug manufacturer who 
complained that it had cost his company 
$100,000 a year to fill out Government 
forms. 

There was also testimony that 89 
companies received 3,479 Federal re- 
quests for data on their businesses in 
three months. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and Budget Director Smith, 
Committee members, voted with the 
others for an investigation looking to re- 
lief for business men. 

War is now waged against these ex- 
cessive queries, but the sharpest attack 
was aimed at the round-about, complex 
and inefficient w: ay of determining gaso- 
line rations for farm trucks. To the 
nearly 5,000,000 truckers of the Nation 
Joseph B. Eastman’s ODT sent out a 
24,000-word pamphlet of instructions, 
directions and requirements for obtain- 
ing “certificates of war necessity” and 
gasoline quotas. There were reports 
that the rationing office in Detroit, upon 
receipt of detailed information from 
farmers, decided on quotas inconsistent 
and inadequate, and that many farmers 
were quitting. The rationing is to save 
rubber, as in the case of the 27,000,000 
passenger cars of the country. But Rub- 
ber Director William Je fers, le: umning 
of the farmers’ rationing trouble—which 
was in addition to labor shortage—took 
action and declared that every farmer 
should have the gasoline he needs, and 
the rubber too. Moreover, he promised, 
the matter can be settled with local 
boards, or the county agricultural agent. 


Holocaust at Boston 

The lives of 461 persons were snuf- 
fed out in the burning of the Cocoanut 
Grove night club at Boston on the night 
of November 28, when crowds from the 
football game between Holy Cross and 
Boston College were celebrating the oc- 
casion. It was the worst holocaust in 
the U. S. since that of the Iroquois 
Theater in Chicago in 1903, which took 
603 lives. The Boston fire was started 
accidentally when a bus boy dropped 
a lighted match on paper ornaments. 
Most of the victims were piled before a 
jammed revolving door, panic prevent- 
ing them from using other means of 
escape. A country-wide wave of inspec- 
tion of entertainment places followed. 


— 
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WAR FRONTS 





Two Speeches 

Churchill. Speaking with satisfaction 
of the perfect cooperation and planning 
that set General Montgomery moving 
forward in Egypt as huge convoys 
headed for French Africa, Britain’s 
Prime Minister Churchill declared: 
“Africa is no halting place. It is not a 
seat but a springboard. We will use 
Africa only to come to closer grips.” 
Then he turned on Italy, with a frank 
invitation to Italians to depose the “one 
man and one man alone (who) has 
brought them to this pass.” 

Already, he said, Italian cities are 


‘getting “harder treatment” than any 


British city did in 1940. But this is only 
a foretaste. If the Allies take Tunisia, 
“the whole of south Italy . . . will be 
brought under prolonged, scientific and 
shattering air attack.” Churchill de- 
seribed how he and the President had 
pleaded with Mussolini to stay out of 
the war. But, “The hyena in his nature 
broke all bonds of decency and even of 
common sense. . . Mussolini could not 
resist the temptation of stabbing pros- 
trate France in the back.” As for the 
war, Churchill said he knew of nothing 
to justify the prospect “that the war will 
not be long or that bitter and bloody 
days do not lie ahead.” 

Mussolini. Italy’s tattered Duce could 
think of no better reply than to call 
Churchill “intoxicated with alcohol and 
tobacco.” “That hyena Roosevelt,” he 
said, “wished for war’—so much that 
“Japan could not stand by and let the 
United States fire the first shot.” Mus- 
solini gave Italian casualties in the war 
as: Dead—Army, 40,558; navy, 33,500; 
air force, 20,124. Wounded—Army, 
80,772. Prisomers—232,778. Missing— 
37,000. 

But even more shattering to Italian 
morale, he announced that air bombin 
losses in Milan, Turin, Genoa an 
Savona have been so heavy that “Italy 
is now clearing her cities of women and 
children. Only combatants and those 
necessary must remain.” And Mussolini 
tacitly admitted that Italy cannot fend 
off air attack when he said: “Germany 
will give powerful assistance in the form 
of anti-aircraft batteries.” 


rr eee 


Russia: Advance 

The Russian advance continued, both 
before Stalingrad and far north above 
Moscow. 

Stalingrad. Probing fingers of Russian 
steel are piercing through German lines, 
southwest of Stalingrad in the region be- 
tween the Volga and the Don, and north- 
west in the big bend of the Don itself. 
The northern army is working steadily 


down the east bank of the Don, to take 
all the German positions from the rear. 
The southern army has advanced to 
Nobekov in its drive toward the import- 
ant railroad town of Kotelnikovo. At 
Stalingrad itself, where there are only 
an estimated 100,000 Germans left, the 
Russians took an important hill which 
commands the city from the south. This 
is probably Yushnaya, where the Ger- 
mans had artillery posts. 

Rzhev-Velikie Luki. The Red Army 
is “forging ahead” in two battles raging 


* 





Acme 


American Troops Move Toward Tunisia 


between Rzhev, the easternmost German 
salient near Moscow, and Vilikie Luki, 
the westernmost Russian spearhead, 
only some 150-odd miles from the Lat- 
vian border. Here the Russians are 
fighting in their favorite snow and cold. 
if they can drive westward 150 miles 
they can cut two German north-south 
railroad lines and separate the armies on 
the northern and central front. 


a 


Africa: Battle Joined 

The battle to capture Bizerte and 
Tunis from Axis troops was joined last 
week in North Africa. Meantime Allied 
communiques announced the cost of 
convoying the invasion army to Africa. 

Cost. The United States lost five 
transports in the Afrigan operations, the 
Navy revealed. Three went down off 
Casablanca, where French counter-fight- 
ing was heaviest; one off Rabat, north 
of Casablanca; and one off Algiers. The 
British reported that they lost 10 ships, 
among them the small aircraft carrier 
ee an anti-aircraft escort ship, 
two-destroyers and smaller ships. The 
Dutch lost one destroyer. 

Tunisia. With American armored 
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forces and paratroops driving forward 
alongside the British First Army in 
Tunisia, the Allies were reported last 
week to have driven two wedges to the 
Tunisian coast: one between Bizerte and 
Tunis, and one on the east coast of Tunis 
between Sfax and Gabes. Such wedge; 
would cut Bizerte and Tunis from eac}; 
other and from the Axis base at Tripoli. 
Mighty air battles were raging ove: 
Tunis; and the Axis had enough land 
power to launch a counter-attack nea: 
Tabourba, 18 miles west of Tunis 
“Tough ged will be faced in this 
stage of the campaign, Allied leaders 
emphasized. The British reported that 
they sank four Axis transports carrying 
troops to Africa. 

Libya. Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery 
was apparently ready to launch his at- 
tack on Marshal Erwin Rommel’s lines 
at El Agheila. 


TER 


Fleet Down 

Adolf Hitler wrote a letter to Marsha! 
Petain. It contained the inevitab): 
breach of promise: “I have given order: 
to occupy Toulon ieishedliataly. .- 1 have 
given orders to demobilize all . . . units 
of the French armed forces . . . Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt is authorized 
give all orders and conclude all agree- 
ments which are necessary.” Hitler was 
taking over all France as a military 
province. 

The effect was dramatic. At Toulon 
the remnants of the French fleet, some 
62 warships, had been waiting, with 
Admiral de La Borde like an indecisive 
Hamlet, to decide its course of action 
after Africa, When German troops began 
forcing their way into Toulon, the fleet 
made a Hamlet-like decision: suicide. 
While a garrison held off the Germans, 
ships began blowing up. The fleet 
scuttling itself. First to go was 
the mighty battleship Strasbourg; it was 
followed by the Dunkerque and Prov- 
ence. Cruisers and destroyers scuttled 
and exploded themselves. At the end 
they began firing on each other to hasten 
the destruction. Of all the 62 vessels 
in Toulon, only four submarines escaped 
the Nazi guard of planes and subs out 
side the harbor. Said Gen. Charles de 
Gualle: “In one brief moment officers 
and ratings saw through the odious veil 
of lies which since June, 1940, hung 
before their eyes. Through this tragedy 
France stands firm pe united. 





Pacific: Outlook Bright 


In a speech at New York, Navy Secre- 
tary Knox said that the war outlook is 
the best in three years, and that the 
Navy is larger and more powerful than 
“the day before Pearl Harbor.” Con- 
cerning the Pacific, Secretary Knox de- 
clared: “We have expended a lot 0! 
precious ships and material, but we have 
exacted a toll the enemy can ill afford.” 
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Total Jap casualties, Knox said, have 
been about five times American casual- 
ties. While Jap casualty figures could 
not be trusted “even if they were pub- 
lished,” our intelligence officers estimate 
that since Dec. 7, 1941, to last Nov. 25, 
“the Japanese in all theaters have lost in 
killed or permanently injured roughly 
250,000 men.” Approximately 37,000 
of these are naval casualties, Knox said, 
or about 10 per cent of estimated Jap 
naval personnel. Our naval losses repre- 
sent one per cent of personnel strength. 

While Secretary Knox was painting 
this bright picture, affairs in the Pacific 
continued encouraging. 

New Guinea. The Japs still hold a 
small beachhead in the Gona area. But 
Australians and Americans had driven 
a wedge between Gona and Buna, fur- 
ther east along the Papuan coast. At 
Gona the Australian patrols are only a 
few hundred yards away from the e 
jap strong point. “Our ground forces 
are slowly contracting their grip on the 
enemy.” said General MacArthur. 

Solomons. Since the Japs failed to 
reinforce their garrison on Guadalcanal, 
its position begins to resemble that of 
the Americans on Bataan. Daily the 
Japs are being worn down and our posi- 
tions extended. Flying Fortresses are 
hammering at enemy ships and beach 
installations in the New Georgia Islands, 
where the Japs are apparently attempt- 
ing to build up advanced bases against 
Guadalcanal. 

Undersea. The Navy announced that 
American submarines had sunk five more 
Jap ships and damaged two. Sunk were 
| destroyer, a tanker and three cargo 
ships. Two cargo ships were damaged. 
The Navy also released a report on the 
daring work of Lieut. Comdr. Thomas 
8. Klakring, who returned from a cruise 
in Japanese home waters during which 
he sank eight ships, some of them with- 
in sight of shore. So close did Com- 
mander Klakring take his sub that once 
he and his men were able to watch 
a horse race on shore. 





China: Air Work 


Canton. The American Air Forces in 
China got in one of their best day’s work 
last week. Raiding Canton, great Pearl 
River port and Jap base, for the third 
time in four days, American bombers 
sank two medium-sized freighters, 100 
barges, and set great fires raging in the 
docks, They and their fighter escort at 
the same time shot down 23 Jap planes 
for sure, and perhaps 28. No American 
planes were Ae 

Burma. To break up any planned Jap 
drive against south China or India, 
R.A.F, and American planes have been 

king steadily on bases in Burma and 
Indo-China. Last week the R.A.F. made 

low-level- cannon attack with fighter 
planes on the Jap airdrome at Magwe, 
Burma. Buildings were damaged and 
a gas and oil dump set afire. 





FARM 





Crop Goals for 1943 


The long-studied and long-awaited 
production goals for farmers in 1943 re- 
vealed Claude Wickard, Agriculture 
Secretary, a real optimist. In spite of 
all the fearful tales of farms being auc- 
tioned off, abandoned to weeds, or sim- 
ply deserted; ‘of dairy cattle being 
butchered, and work animals being put 
on the market—all because help is un- 
obtainable—Mr. Wickard calls for more 
food than was produced in this all-time- 
record year of 1942. 

Mr. Wickard asks for the same crop 
acreage next year as this year, but in the 
big crops he wants increases in all but 
wheat, cotton and soybeans for oil. A 
fourth of our production will be needed 
for military and Lend-Lease require- 
ments, he said, and he put the stress on 
those foods which pack the most nour- 
ishment per cubic inch. 

Mr. Wickard cited the “added re- 
sponsibility” of feeding populations in 
the countries freed from the Axis yoke, 
and declared, “We must not fail to keep 
faith with these people.” 

The following table shows the 1943 
goals as compared with production in 


Ca 





Cotton Picker 


HIS large and formidable-looking machine, the result of 40 years of experi- 

menting by the International Harvester Company, has been pronounced by 
Fowler McCormick, company head, a successful mechanical cotton picker, capable 
of doing the work of from 50 to 80 human pickers. Mr. McCormick is the driver 
of the first machine: (Another cotton-picking machine was first put into use about 
1935 by John and Mack Rust of Memphis, Tenn.) 

The big picker is mounted on a tractor, which furnishes the necessary power. 
Revolving spindles mounted on vertical shafts enter the plant, contact the bolls, 
spin the cotton out of the bolls without disturbing the rest of the plant. The cotton 
is removed from the spindles by rubber strippers and conveyed to a wire basket 
on top of the machine, from which it is dumped into trucks. 

This picker can be used only where gins are equipped to clean and dry the 
cotton. It also represents a large investment, which puts it beyond small farmers, 
unless on a cooperative basis. But very few will have any soon, for not more than 
a dozen or so can be manufactured now, because of materials restrictions. The 
company argues, however, that it would economize manpower. 
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1942. Only the major crops are indi- 
cated on the list: 


1943 1942 
Hogs 13,800,000,000 Ibs. 10,800,000,000 
Cattle, calves 10,910,000,000 °° 10, 160,000,000 
Milk 122,000,000,000 ”’ 120, 000,000,000 
Chickens 4,000,000,000 ”’ 3,118,000,000 
Eges 4,780,000,000 dozen 4,414,000,000 
Corn 95,000,000 acres 91,098,000 
Wheat 52,500,000 ” 3,427,000 
Soybeans (for oil) 10,500,000 *’ 10,900,000 
Peanuts 5,500,000 ”’ 4,173,000 
Cotton 22,500,000 ” 24,005,000 
Potatoes 3,160,000 ”’ 2,845,000 


Secretary Wickard knows the trou- 
bles the farmers have been having, and 
he admits they will have difficulty at- 
taining these goals, what with shortage 
of labor, machinery, fertilizers and sup- 
plies. But he said the Department will 
help all it can by shifting farm workers 
to better land and more essential crops; 
by seeking draft deferment for farm la- 
bor; by shifting seasonal workers to 
where they are most needed, and by 
maintaining a price policy “which will 
give maximum assistance to the produc- 
tion program.” 

In general, the Department promises 
to support farm prices at levels not less 
than 90 per cent of parity, but mostly 
favored will be “dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, meat animals, and those food crops 
which are most essential for domestic 
consumption and foreign shipment.” For 
these items “attractive returns” are of- 
fered. 
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OHIO— 


Points Way to Nation in War 


By JOHN W. BRICKER 
Governor of Ohio 


Ohio is doing a top job in the nation’s 
war effort. 

In the field of war production it has 
more factories in operation than any 
other State of the Union. 

In Ohio, we are keeping our educa- 
tional program going while meeting the 
unusual demands 
of the war. Our 
schools are training 
thousands of men 
and women in the 
skilled trades and 
facilities have been 
turned over to the 
Army and Navy for 
their use. 

Despite declin- 
ing revenues, Ohio 
is on a solid finan- 
cial foundation. During the past four 
years an inherited deficit of $40,000,000 
has been wiped out and a surplus of 
more than $20,000,000 accumulated as 
a guarantee against the rainy days 
ahead. It also is an assurance that 
there will be no new or increased State 





Governor Bricker 


Effort 


taxes in Ohio during the next two years, 

Ohio, with its vast resources of man- 
power, wealth, industry and agriculture 
is cooperating wholeheartedly in the 
country’s war effort. Winning the war 
is the first objective of all Ohioans. 


hm 


Ohio Firsts— 
% In 1879 James J. Ritty of Dayton 
invented the cash register. 


% The first national soldier’s home 
was established in Dayton in 1867. 


% History has it that the first frat- 
ernity house was built in 1853 at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, by members of the Lambda 
chapter of Delta Kappa Epsilon. 


% First educational institution in the 
Northwest Territory was Ohio Univer- 
sity—opened in 1809. 

¥% Dolly Spencer of Milford became 
the first woman police chief. 


% Springfield, Ohio, claims the first 
baby show, held there October 14, 1854. 


% In 1852 Ohio pone the first labor 


law limiting the wor ing hours of women 





—Ina Nutshell — 


Ohio, nicknamed The Buckeye State, has 
no motto, no official song. Its flower is the 
Scarlet Carnation, its bird the Cardinal. 
In the lineup of states, Ohio ranks 35th ac- 
cording to size and 4th according to popu- 
lation. Its 41,040 square miles are home 
to 6,907,612. Columbus, a city of 306,087 


residents is the capital; Cleveland, with 
878,336, the largest city. Altogether, there 
are eight cities in Ohio with a census of 
more than 100,000, more than in any other 
state. 


The counties number 88 and have a 
total assessed prop- 
erty value of more 
than $9 billion. 

Ohio’s __ principle 
crops are corn, Oats, 
winter wheat, pota- 
toes, hay, tobacco, 
and grapes, and there 
is a large annual 
wool clip. But the 
state is primarily con- 
cemed with manu- 
facturing, mining, and the oil industry. In 
the lead are the iron and steel ore and 
reduction and machinery industries. Motor 
vehicles and parts, rubber tires, glass and 
pottery making, and meat packing are 
others. 

John W. Bricker, who begins his third 
term next January, is Governor of the Buck- 
eye State. He is assisted by a bicameral 
legislature of 36 senators and 138 repre- 
sentatives, the former headed by President 
Paul M. Herbert, the latter by Speaker 
William M. McCulloch. The state is rep- 
resented in Congress by Senators Robert 
A. Taft and Harold H. Burton and Repre- 


Ohio 








sentatives Charles H. Elston, William E. 
Haas, Greg Holbrock, Robert F. Jones, 
Cliff Clevenger, Jacob E. Davis, Clarence 
J. Brown, Frederick C. Smith, John F. 
Hunter, Thomas A. Jenkins, Harold K. Clay- 
pool, John M. Vorys, A. D. Baumhart, Jr., 
Dow W. Harter, William R. Thom, J. Harry 
McGregor, Lawrence E. Imhoff, Michael 





Senator Burton Senator Taft 


J. Kirwan, Martin RB. Sweeney, Robert 
Crosser, and Frances P. Bolton. 

Members from Ohio who will take their 
seats in the new 78th Congress next month 
(no Senator was up for election) are: Charles 
H. Elston, William E. Hess, Harry P. 
Jeffrey, Robert F. Jones, Cliff Clevenger, 
Edward O. McCowan, Clarence J. Brown, 
Frederick C. Smith, Homer A. Ramey, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Walter E. Brehm, John 
M. Vorys, Alvin F. Weichel, Ed. Rowe, 
P. W. Griffiths, Henderson H. Carson, J. 
Harry McGregor, Earl R. Lewis, Michael J. 
Kirwan, Michael A. Feighan, Robert Crosser 
and Frances P. Bolton. 
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—to ten a day, incidentally. The wor. 
ing hours of children under 18 we; 
similarly regulated by this enactment ; 

ten a day. 


% Ohio’s first President was Will; 
Henry Harrison, inaugurated in 1s 


% The first inhabitants of Ohio 
the prehistoric Mound Builders. 
mounds of earth are sometimes as mic!) 
as fifteen feet high and 1,335 feet |: 
They are in geometric figures, ser). 
tines and crosses. The Mound Build. 
Civilization is believed to have disap 
peared long before Columbus discoves: 
the Western Hemisphere. 


¥% First white settlers in Ohio settle: 
at Schoenbrun, now restored by |! 
Ohio Historical Society to appear alm 
as it did in 1772. Schoenbrun is : 
New Philadelphia. 


- je The first forestry school in ¢!, 
world to offer scientific training in tl 
care and preservation of trees was es. 
tablished at Kent in 1909. 


% Ohioans saw the first steambou 
on the Ohio River in 1811. 


¥% Fort Laurens, at Bolivar, is |! 
first military post erected in Ohio | 
the United States Government—177‘ 
was built during the Revolution to pr 
vent lightning attacks of British 
Indians from the wilderness on 
struggling American armies. 


% In 1828 printers in Cincinnati or- 
ganized what has been called Ohios 
“first real labor union.” 


% Oberlin College was the first co- 
racial and coeducational college in tl: 
world. 


% Almost all the rubber tire “firsts” 
belong to Akron. 


% Ohio was the first to elect 
woman judge to the bench of the stat: 
supreme court. She was Florenc: 
Allen, voted to that office in 1922, ¢! 
year the Buckeye State elected 
women to her senate and four to | 
house of representatives. On May 
1921, while presiding over the Court 
Common Pleas of the County of C 
hoga, Cleveland, Judge Allen was | 
first woman jurist to sentence a mai 


death. 


% It was in Ohio that the Morn 
church had its first growth. There | 
seph Smith and a handful of follow 
converted thousands to Mormonisn 
Kirtland between 1831 and 1838. 


¥% The first radio license in the Unit 
States was issued to a Cincinnatia 
1911. 


% An item which should be of 
terest to collectors of match covers 
that the first book matches were mac: 
Barberton, Ohio, in 1896. 
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SPIRIT— 


Nation’s Faith Found in Small Towns, Country 


By T. M. GIRDLER 


Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 

Officer, Republic Steel Corporation, Con- 

solidated Aircraft Corporation, and Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc. 


(n 1787 Ohio’s first permanent white 
ttlement was founded. 
in 1803 Ohio entered the Union as a 


In that decade and a half Ohio 
changed from a primeval Indian in- 
fested wilderness 
to a State which 
even then gave 
promise of future 
greatness. And the 
Buckeye State has 
lived up to that 
promise. 

For nearly 15 
years Ohio has 
been my home. 

When some folks 
think of Ohio they 
think of Cleveland 

| steel, Akron and rubber, Cincinnati 
nd machine tools, Toledo and glass. 
These cities are all Ohio, but Ohio is 

ich more. 

Ohio is also a State of gentle hills, 

e valleys and horizon- touching plains 

| State of homes, of farms, of small 

mmunities. 

It is on these farms and in these 

mes and in these small communities 
hat we find the very best in this Amer- 

of ours. It is on these farms, in 
the country stores, at the town meet- 
; of the villages, that the traditions 
it made this country what it is are 
kept alive. 

[t is, interestingly, from these same 

rroundings that most of the nation’s 

lustrial leaders have sprung. They 
night with them the qualities which 
them to places of influence and re- 
sibility. They know “small town” 
I erica. 
'hese leaders know that America’s 
| basic power is not in Washington, 
in the sprawling cities, but among 
people on the farms and in the 
es of 10,000 communities. 
t is to these people that America 
t look for guidance and strength in 

e days of war, of doubt and con- 

m. And America will not be dis- 

ointed, for stability, clear-thinking, 

| judgment and courage, have been 
ibutes of men and women who live 
ural and small-town America. 
It is because this is so that I and hun- 
ls of thousands of other men look to 
future unafraid. We know that 
damentally this is a sound, stalwart 





T. M. Girdler 


nation and that, in the long run, com- 
mon sense and good judgment always 
assert themselves and lead the country 
into the right path. 





Ohio and World War | 


A glance at the record shows that 
Ohio fought the first World War as if 
it were her own personal battle. She 
sent 245,000 of her sons into the service, 
nearly 7,000 of whom died in action. 
She subscribed $1,333,000,000 in Lib 
erty Bonds, built 4,000 warplanes at 
Dayton, thousands of army trucks at 
Lima, supplied vast quantities of steel at 
Youngstown and Cleveland, worked 
round the clock at Cincinnati turning 
out milling machines for other war 
equipment plants, and made rubber tires 
and observation balloons at Akron. At 
Chillicothe she constructed overnight 
one of the foremost American training 
cantonments, Camp Sherman, where 
1,100 of 50,000 recruits lost their lives 
when Spanish influenza struck. She 
gave the 4th Regiment of the National 
Guard to the famous Rainbow Division, 
and her boys in the 37th Division fought 
in the Baccarat sector of the Alsace-Lor- 
raine salient, captured Mountfaucon in 
the vicinity of Verdun, and were under 
fire at St. Mihiel. Ohio heroes were a 
dime a dozen. Most went unsung; a 
few found international acclaim. Among 
the latter was Eddie Rickenbacker, a 
Columbus boy, who had brought down 
more enemy planes than any other 
American flier. 


a 


Did You Know That— 

% Ohio has sent seven native sons 
to the Presidency—Grant, Garfield, 
Hayes, Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, and Harding. 


%In the 1850’s Cincinnati, with a 
population of 150,000, was known as 
‘Porkopolis’ by virtue of being the fore- 
most meat-packing center in the United 
States. 


% Ohio has more large cities—met- 
ropolises exceeding 100,000 in popula- 
tion—than any other state. 


% A monument south of Lisbon, 
Ohio, marks the northernmost point 
reached by Confederate soldiers during 
the Civil War. General Morgan and his 


adventurous raiders were captured there. 


%* Ohio’s contribution to the Union 
armies during the Civil War included 
Generals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, 
and a total of 340,000 enlisted men. To 


Roll Call of the States 
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Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers, Ohio 
responded with 30,000—more than twice 
her quota—and the state legislature with- 
in three days unanimously appropriated 
$1,000,000 for war purposes. 


¥% Tourists cross from Sandusky to 
Kelley's Island to gaze at the Glacial 
Grooves carved into “the island limestone 
by an Ice Age glacier. 


% Ohio's prehistoric Fort Ancient, 
near Clarksville, is North America’s 
largest old fortress. Its crumbling bat- 
tlements are four miles long. 


% Flints are still obtainable on Flint 
Ridge, near Newark, where enemy In- 
dians worked peacefully side by side 
collecting materials for tomahaw ks and 
arrows with which to fight each other 
later on. 


% McCook Field, at Dayton, was 
named for General Alexander McCook 
of the old “Fightin’ McCook” family who 
gave 14 men to the Union Army in the 
Civil War. 


% The Blue Hole of Castalia is 
Ohio’s mystery spring. The water is 
always at the same level, and the tem- 
perature never changes. 


% The Rathbone Elm of Marietta, 
is believed to be the largest elm tree in 
America. The trunk is 35 feet in cir- 
cumference. 


¥% Settlers of Ohio first fought In- 
dians, then French and Indians, and 
finally the British, who were defeated 
by an American squadron in the Battle 


of Lake Erie, 1813. 


ww 


Ohio Pioneers 


% Adam Thompson of Cincinnati 
was the first to install a bathtub in his 
home. It was looked upon as both un- 
healthful and immoral, the sort of thing 
which would give the United States a 
Roman downfall in no time at.all. 


% Cincinnati's Josiah Warren has 
been called the “father of anarchy.” In 
1827 he set up a “time store” in that 
city, selling merchandise at cost, plus 
a seven per cent handling fee and a 
labor charge for the clerk’s hire. 

%& The Woman’s Christian Temper- 


ance Union was organized in Cleveland 


in 1874. 


% The first school to teach working 
in clay was begun by Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1894, 

% The Hebrew Union College, es- 
tablished at Cincinnati in 1875, was the 
first Jewish college to train men for the 
rabbinate. 


% Electric are lights for illuminat- 
ing public streets were first used in 
Cleveland, in the spring of 1879. 


Ohio 
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STEEL— 


(Continued from page 4) 


fought the New Deal with more convic- 
tion or relish than he. But when war 
came, Girdler went to town for his 
country under the Administration which 
is running it. A bitter foe, on principle 
and conviction, of the CIO, he sunk 
that squabble in the fight with the Axis, 
and last August Republic signed up 
with the Steel Workers Union. Last 
year when production conditions at 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. were not 


up with a vast assortment of special 
steels, the quality steels. And they have 
produced new, undreamed-of types of 
steel almost on order. 


In peacetime, alloy steels, because 
of their great strength, toughness and 
durability, do much to create the finer 
products which have made our stand- 
ard of living the highest in the world. 
In wartime, they mean better armor- 
piercing bullets, more effective armor 
plate, gunbarrels that last longer, ma- 
chine guns that fire faster, and air- 
planes that fly higher. 





Acme 


Governor Bricker Lights New Republic Blast Furnace as Company Officials Watch ¢ 


what they might be, Girdler, then 64, 
cheerfully took over as board chairman 
for the new management. At the same 
time, he became chairman of Vultee 
Aircraft. With Republic’s mills roaring 
out anti-Axis production in the East, 
with the aircraft companies at full throt- 
tle on the West Coast, tough, brainy 
Tom Girdler is a fearsome figure for 
Hitler and Hirohito to contemplate. 
Gargantua. Such is Ohio steel and 
some of its men. But it is only a seg- 
ment of the entire Gargantuan Amer- 
ican steel industry. To produce its pres- 
ent 86,300,000 tons of steel annually, 
the United States has increased its ca- 
pacity by 10,000,000 tons within the 
past three years. By the middle of 1943 
we should have capacity to produce 
96,000,000 tons of steel a year—almost 
four times the 25 million-ton produc- 
tion of Germany, the world’s second 
steel-making country. Within the past 
three-and-one-half years our manufac- 
turers have built up the equivalent of 
a brand new steel industry the size of 
the entire stee] industry of Great Britain. 
Alloys. But mere size alone is not 
the measure of the miracle wrought by 
U. S. steel makers. They have come 


Steel-making alloys are chemical ele- 
ments, usually metals such as nickel, 
chromium, molybenum. Each imparts 
a peculiar quality to molten steel when 
added in the proper amounts. 

During World War I we produced 
only 2,000,000 tons of alloy steels a 
year, about one out of every 25 tons of 
steel made. In 1937 we produced only 
3,400,000 tons, or one of every 16 tons 
of steel. Today, in the midst of total 
war, we are making 11,000,000 tons of 
alloy steel annually, or roughly one of 
every eight tons of steel produced. 
Many of the alloys produced now were 
unknown a few years ago. 

Miracle. We think that one story 
about alloy steels epitomizes the entire 
spirit and brains and energy of the 
great American steel-industry. Many of 
the elements for alloying steel are now 
extremely difficult to obtain because of 
long shipping distances from far cor- 
ners of the world. One hot Wednesday 
afternoon in mid-July, 1942,a tele- 
phone rang in the office of the Amer- 


+ Left to right: John Pugh, blast furnace foreman; 
R. L. Leventry, manager, Youngstown district; R. J 
Wysor, Republic’s president, and Governor Bricker, 
of Ohio 
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ican Iron and Steel Instittite, the repr, . 
sentative body of the industry. On + 
wire was a WPB executive in Wa 
ington. 

“We are holding a meeting her. 
week from this coming Saturday,” ( 
the WPB executive, “to establish ; 
steel specifications for . . .” (and | 
he named certain war products. * S 
would like your alloy steel committee 
present to that meeting a series of |] 
steels which: 1) can be made ent 
from scrap, with almost no additio: 
virgin alloying elements; and, 2) ca 
used in place of the steels now d 
the job without any change in desig 
the parts. Can it be done?” 

The WPB was merely asking th: 
dustry to develop an entirely new s: 
steels within 10 days. It meant a | 
amount of research, of testing, ex 
menting. The job—devising form 
making up sample heats of steel, | 
ing them for chemical composit 
strength and “hardenability”—was 
celed among metallurgists of five s 
companies. 

They and their laboratory staffs \ 
to work immediately. These erstw 
competitors kept in constant teuch » 
each other by telephone. On the 
pointed day they were in Washing! 
where they laid before the WPB fon 
ulas and characteristics of a brand 1 
set of steels. Today these new steels 
in- full commercial production, d: 
the job fully as well and in some 1 
spects even better than the steels t! 
replaced. 

In fact, the industry has produc: 
whole series of N. E. (National E: 
gency) steels which use no virgin al] 
at all. The precious alloying mate: 
are thus saved for jobs in which t! B 
are absolutely indispensable. 

The steel industry, so massive ii 
bulk, so nimble in its wits and works, 
is a major instrument of victory. 


LL 


Ohio Facts— 

% Zanesville, Ohio, nationally f: 
ous for its pottery, has one of the ns 
tion’s oddest bridges—the famous “Y’ 
bridge which was given tbat shape s 
could span both the Licking and Mus! 
ingum rivers. 

% Thomas Edison, born at Mila 
Ohio, is among the state’s most fam: 
native sons. 


%e In Rockefeller Park, Clevelan 
soil from 12 nations is packed arou 
the roots of their native trees. 


% The .rock garden in Mill © 
Park, Youngstown, is 552 feet long 
54 feet high. 


% In 1896 Presidential nominee V 
liam McKinley made the first use of t!« 
telephone in a campaign for the } 
office of the land when he called c: 
paign managers in 38 states from his 
home in Canton. 
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Christmas Savings Grow 


~ 


leposits of $31,528,430, 


76, 720, 302. 


[he National Association of Mutual 
vings Banks announced that Christ- 
1S Club funds in their banks have 
iched a new high record this year of 
This sum will be distrib- 
‘d among 1,528,555 accounts for an 
erage Of $50.19 each. This distribu- 
n of cash for Christmas will take 


lace in 17 states in which mutual sav- 


s banks operate. New York led with 
while Massa- 
isetts was second with $19,153,934. 


[he money like that in the Christmas 


Clubs of the regular commercial banks, 


resents savings for the specific pur- 
e of buying Christmas presents. The 
»stantial accumulation in the face of 
r conditions was taken by the bank 
ficials to indicate a willingness on the 
rt of the public to save. In further 
w of the war situation a number of 
» Christmas savers indicated their in- 
ition of giving war bonds for presents. 
This kind of action was welcomed 
d encouraged by the National Asso- 
tion. Said President Levi P. Smith: 


\ large part of Christmas Club money 


intended for gifts. What gift could 
more appropriate in these times than 


| War Savings Bond? As we begin new 


hristmas Clubs for next year, 
be wise to add something more for war 


it will 


mds and war needs.” 


rr ——— 


Business Briefs 


@ The American Bankers Associa- 
n reported that 1,095 member banks 
322 cities have lost 31,939 staff mem- 
rs to the armed services and war in- 
istries. 

@ General Motors Corporation an- 
unced that it was producing war ma- 
rials at the rate of more than $8,000,- 


00 a day. 


55 cities is occupied to 87.5 


@ With a_ threatened shortage of 
colate, which comes to this country 


n the Gold Coast of Africa and from | 


ith America, candy makers 
d to 60 per cent of their 
ntities. 


€ The U. S. fisheries 
th the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
[Interior Department, produce about 
billion pounds annually, the bulk 
vhich is used for food. 


regular 


€ Figures show that office space in 
per cent 
capacity, the highest level since 1930 


he Government's share of the space | 
» from 6.6 per cent to 9.3 in Octo- 


are lim- | 


cooperating | 
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so Christmas 
from Washington--- 


IVE YOUR FRIENDS AND RELATIVES JOY THIS CHRIST- 
G MAS—The Gift that is a weekly reminder of your Christmas 
Wishes—The Gift that pleases not only at Christmas, but 
52 times a year—the Gift that helps, informs, brightens and 
cheers—Give PATHFINDER, America’s oldest and best-loved 


news weekly. 
100 EACH 


OR MORE 1-Year 
Gift Subscriptions at 

For less than 2c each, less than the post- 

age on a letter, you can have the joy and thrill of your gift 


Just think of it! 
repeated 52 times during the year. Every week, from the Nation's 
Capital, your gift will arrive to remind your friends and relatives 
of your thoughtfulness and kindness. No gift you might select, 
regardless of cost, could possibly be so gratefully appreciated 
and so long remembered as a Subscription to PATHFINDER. 


Attractive Gift Card Enclosed 


A beautiful lithographed Christmas Greeting Card is in- 
cluded with each Gift Subscription and will be mailed in your 
name, at no additional cost, in time for Christmas delivery. 
Cards will be sent to you for mailing if you prefer. 


—ORDER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW - - USE THIS COUPON— 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

I enclose $...... for the following gift subscriptions to PATHFINDER 
GIFT NAME 


Street 
Post Office ...... Seate ...~\és0ee 
GIFT NAME 
NE in awa 
Post Office .. State 
GIFT NAME 
Street 
Post Office . j . : ; Fr OF ee a ge Seate ...+.e0mae 
tddit fional names 7 he enclosed on a 8¢ parate sheet of paper 
CHECK HERE oO If your remittance includes your own 
subscription, either new or renewal. 
Renewals will be entered to begin whenever present subscription erpires 
ge! Err a  eiee  Fe pa!  ee  aee 
BN As, 18d ily seh. o> © vert mae oe cae Bs be oe eae 
Post Office... . State 


Gift Cards will be sent in your name unless you instruct otherwise 
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; FOR CHRISTMAS™ 
rand (jifts AND ALL THE YEAR 








Ree aes 


Now As 


3 sg A HOLIDAY GI F = Never Before 


i Books 
GIVE, TO That will be treasured af) through ) Are Ap- 
OWN, TO the your - at the prite of ¢ grecting card preciated 
READ : 


| Cherdchmere Stores by 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY + FANNIE HURST + EDNA FERBER 
SELMA LAGERLOF « HENRY BEETLE HOUGH - 0. HENRY 
% KATHLEEN NORRIS + STUART CLOETE > DAVID GRAYSON 

ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN ~« RUFUS M. JONES 
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i. AY CHRISTMAS ALi. BELLS SAY 
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Here Is The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Beautiful little Christmas stories bound in gay three-color board 
covers with an attractive shipping container included. They are 
in great uemand as inexpensive gifts, school teachers and club 
leaders find them ideal for group giving and many are being used 
as Christmas Greeting Cards. 50 cents each. 


The 10 Titles are as follows, please order by number: 


No. CB-1 WHITE CHRISTMAS, by Fannie Hurst. 

No. CB-2 THE GIFT OF THE MAGI, by O. Henry. 

No. CB-3 NO ROOM AT THE INN, by Edna Ferber. 

No. CB-4 CHRISTMAS IN MAINE, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

No. CB-5 A DAY OF PLEASANT BREAD, by David Grayson. 

No. CB-6 CHRISTMAS IN MATABELELAND, by Stuart Cloete. 

No. CB-7 STAR SPANGLED CHRISTMAS, by Kathleen Norris. 

’ No. CB-8 THE TREE THAT DIDN’T GET TRIMMED, by Christopher Morley. 

No. CB-9 THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, by Selma Lagerlof. 

No. CB-10 THE SHEPHERD WHO MISSED THE MANGER, by Rufus M. Jones. 
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ANY STUDENT OR OUTDOOR Low 
WILL APPRECIATE THIS NATURE ENcy 
LOPEDI \ Ed di 
by G. Clyde Fig 
of the A merig 
Museum of Nag 
History. A & 
ae library ~ 
ull-size field boy 
on aoe volug 
ontributions 
, ye Jopedia foremost autho iti 
ni show you how 
know 1,000 sped 
of birds, flowe 
trees, insects, f 
reptiles 
Never bh: 
such a 
authoritative inf 
mation been ma 
instantly accessible whenever you need it. 7 
illustrations, 200 full color. Nearly 1,000 pay 
Originally two vols. 
No. B-324. Now eee cece $i. 
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Here’s the book of the hour for our Junior Fly ite M 
BOOK OF MODERN AIRPLANES. By Hani has 
Booth, R.A.F. Pilot. American, European platifer wis} 


amu 
Se us-Po 


} ee eis a 


pictured in action, 
Peautifully illus- 
trated in color, with 
explanatory text to 
go with each that 
will appeal to air 
enthusiasts of all 
ages. 

Decorative end- 
sheets showing 











ting | 
how 
\ comp 
your 

enter 


om, —— | Vie)?) 2. ds. 
of various designs < 
of planes and giv- “AIRPLANES tricks 


' 
| muito mmnecme, ial 


ated 
.CBIE 


ing also a diagram 
identifying the dif- 
ferent parts. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, who is the only m 
the famous Thompson racing trophy thr: 
has written an appreciative foreword ‘SI 
to this book. No. 267 ............ 
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Here are some well beloved childrens’ favor , 
suitable for Christmas and all the year. I | 
DICKEN’S CHRISTMAS STORIES —Chifi® “oe 


Dickens. Endorsed by librarians and eductt 
Christmas after Christmas these stories are @ifhatey 





joyed by both young and old. NO. 1137 Ul giv 
-_ it tha 
AESOP’S FABLES—Compiled by Willis Pall Chris 
Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett. A ollee s Da: 
of all the famous fables that have ma B.,. = 
like “sour grapes” a part of our ~ Ama 
NO.E-3..... a 
Rm oH 





CHILD’s BOOK OF FAMOUS STORIE 
Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Eightyq@D GA\ 
popular fairy tales and animal storics "mp @u0 


Grimm, Anderson, Aesop, The Arabian \i? “ 

and other sources, including Puss 1 *"H\e W, | 
Sleeping Beauty, Goldilocks, Ugly Duc%jment s: 
NO. 228 . SHR such | 
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ly) Bonds 


) FASCINATING PUZZLES—How to make them 
i how to solve them. Always fascinating, puzzles 
are man-created problems 
that challenge one’s ingenu- 
ity, skill, patience and in- 
telligence. They neither 
ask nor demand physical 
prowess or mental aptitudes, 
and are not limited to any 
age group. They keep the 
hands busy and the mind 
active. Here is a grand gift 
for the timid, a convalescent, 
a physically handicapped 
friend or any teen age child 
who will attain much joy, 
self confidence and the art of 


centration in making and solving them. 
fusely illustre ated. NO. CB12 


ERYONE, YOUNG OR OLD, 
ite Magic. And every- 
has at some time or 
er wished he could amaze 
amuse his friends with 
us-Pocus. 
eis a practical and fas- 
ting book which shows 
how to master simple 
) complex conjuring tricks 
your own pleasure and 
entertainment of your 
nds. The majority of 
tricks described requires 
He Or no equipment. Il- 
A 


ad Son’ Dont Forget. - 
UY BONDS 


hatever else you buy . . . whatever else 
ugive... give War Bonds, too...a 
it that will bring you grateful thanks 
Christmas, 1952, as well as this Christ- 
is Day ...a gift that increases in value 
ar by year. ..a gift that spells security 
i happiness and Victory. 
Rh HAPPINESS, GIVE 


go POz2us5 


loves to watch 


TOO 


eo 


BONDS, 


D GAVE ME EYES—Painted by Ellen Segner. A new 
ion which will teach children the blessings of 
eing, hearing—the everyday gifts so often taken 

The story of our five senses is told by 

. Burt in charming verse. The slightly religious 

ment suggested in the title is of unusual appeal in a 


Tsuch as this, NO. 127-S $1.25 


’ AVAILABLE 


@ This book of living religion brings God 
into the daily lives, thoughts and actions 
of our fighting men. It was compiled by an 
Overseas Chaplain, with the aid of 370 
understanding ministers, educators ond 
laymen of all denominations. 


KHAKI 
BLUE. for Soldiers 
Ss a and Marines 
ai 


Brings Religion to the Ranks 


There's an inspiring page for each day 
in the year—with special pages for holi- 
days. The daily unit consists of a Bible 
selection, the topical theme, the Scripture 
text, the meditation, in some 300 reverent, 
unaffected words, and a simple, manly 
prayer. Every page was prepared espe- 
cially for this book, by men who know the 
needs of youth in a world at war. 


Strength for Troubled Times 


This is not a “preachy” book. Its pages 
are swept clear of trite platitudes and 
unctuous phrases. For this is a “working” 
manual. It has a job to do! Instinctively, 
our fighting men feel the need of some- 
thing to cling to—something stronger than 
any material bulwark. And here’s the 
guidebook—the helping hand. It meets 
the growing call for spiritual strength and 
concentrated courage. 


Send It to Your Men 
in the Service! 


it's a beautiful book, in convenient 
pocket size; 384 pages; weight only 
4 ounces; *Blue Cloth for Sailors; *Khaki 
Cloth for Soldiers and Marines. The perfect 
gift! Churches, Sunday Schools, Business 
Houses, Parents, Friends: Send a copy to 
each of your men in the armed services! 


CHAPLAIN 
NYGAARD 

the Chaplain who 
conceived the book 


and the 370 outstanding ‘1 
ministers, educators, and &: 

laymen who helped make 

it a reality have avoided the trite and the plati- 
tudinous. They have written living messages 
for living men. 


1B—BLUE BINDING—for Men in the 
1K—KHAKI BINDING~=for Men in the 


YOUR CHOICE OF BINDINGS, you may have name of the 
individual to whom you present the book stamped on the 


front cover in 22 karat gold for 20c extra. 


Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine. 
Army and the Marine Corps. 75¢ each 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, — 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. ... 267 


Please send me the quantity of books 


ahead of numbers at right, .1137 


I enclose $........ send postpaid. 


CB4 


m 
' 
a 


send Cc. 0. D. 
charges, 


I will pay postman 


CBS 
When ordering STRENGTH FOR SERVICE print 
names to be stamped on books on separate shee! 
and attach to Order Blank. CBE 
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Brunettes Score 

ENTLEMEN may prefer blondes— 
(5 a fighting statement that Anita 
Loos launched with her book in the 20's 
—but cool-headed, realistic business men 
appear to prefer brunettes. At least here 
is one striking case. 

When Western Union officials in 
Washington decided to open a new 
career for girls by putting them on the 
trains as telegraph pages they advertised 
for help, specifying “brunettes of five- 
feet-four, and under 120 pounds.” They 
got the kind of girls they wanted, and 
they promptly proved satisfactory. But 
much curiosity was stirred up over the 
strange discrimination against blondes, 
silver-tops, carrot-tops and plain red- 
heads. Officials finally explained. 

Figures (mathematical) count, and 
there were figures to show that in these 
days of whirling in and out of jobs 
brunettes have proved more durable, 
stable and reliable. They have out- 
lasted the lighter-topped varieties by a 
general average of two months. Hence 
it follows that employers prefer bru- 
nettes. At least, they did in this instance. 


The height and weight qualifications 
named are of no general significance. 
The girls in this case had to be nimble 
as well as stable to jump on and off 
trains. 


¢ 


Military Art 

OW that we are all at war, directly 
N or indirectly, and are talking war, 
and thinking war, it may be interesting 
to note some points in the lecture on 
military art recently delivered by Lt. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the 
Services of Supply, U. S. Army. 

The science of war, stated the Gen- 
eral, breaks down into three simple divi- 
sions—strategy, tactics and logistics. 

Of course everybody knows about 
strategy. That is the planning of whole 
campaigns, envisioning the whole pic- 
ture, figuring how the Army, Navy and 
Air Force should get together, when 
and where, to deliver a knock-out blow. 
Strategy is the science that we civilians 
indulge in mostly. Tactics, too, we 
know, generally, to be the science of 
handling units on the field of action. 
It has to do with the disposition and 








Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


How Times Change 


utilization of forces, assigning special 
tasks to special units and supporting one 
with another. When Hannibal fought 
the Romans on one occasion he put his 
army into attack formation with a weak 
center and two strong wings. The center 
gave way, but as the Romans pursued it 
the two wings of the Carthaginian army 
closed in on them like the jaws of nut- 
crackers—and annihilated them. That 
was tactics. 

But what is logistics? That sounds 
like something new. In fact, it is a new 
name for an old and important division 
of the science of war. Gen. Somervell 
says it is the way of preventing that 
tragedy of “too little too late.” He de- 
fines it this way: 

“Logistics is the science of transporta- 
tion and supply in war. It is the art of 
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getting the right number of the rig); 
men to the right place with the ric 
equipment at the right time.” 

All of which sounds very much | 
that oft quoted, laconic saying of C 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, that the way : 
win is to “git thar fustest with the mos. 
est men.” 
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Rationing 

HERE has been quite a lot of ki 
+ ing here and there about the rat 
ing of this and that as the war’s exiv 
cies have progressively reduced ci 
supplies below the demand. Rati 
is a sort of pinching operation, and 
are naturally inclined to exclain 
“Ouch.” But in our complaining we ar 
mistaking the result for the cause, 
putting the blame in the wrong plac: 
just as a man with a touch of arthrit 
may grumble about his shoulder joiu 
when the cause of the whole troub|: 
an infected tooth. 


Rationing is the fairest and : 
reasonable method of dealing 
scarcities. It is the only way to insur 
that everybody, important and non-i: 
portant, gets a square deal. It prev: 
hoarding and price-hiking, if proper!) 
applied, and divides the scarce artic! 
equally among all. 

Suppose a commodity in general 
known to be growing scarce is not reg 
lated in any way. What happens’ 
Some people rush in and buy up large 
supplies and store them away. (\\ 
learned of a man who bought 100 au 
tires when the rubber shortage first 
loomed.) That hastens the scarcit 
Then competitive bidding starts for \\| 
is left; the price shoots up, and soon 
only rich people and the hoarders | 
that commodity. 


The beginning of the well know 
cycle was observed recently in the « 
of coffee. At first reports of a threa! 
ened scarcity the hoarders rushed ii 
buy. . That made coffee actually sca: 
Grocery stocks were cleaned out, 
when new supplies came in there w: 
rush for it. All coffee was snapped | 
at sight, and the unlucky housekee 
who did not happen to be in the s' 
when the supplies came in went with 
coffee. Then rationing went into ef! 
and tickets were required, and all 
once there were lots of coffee on ' 
shelves, and nobody excited about 

There may be mistakes and poor 
ministration methods in handling rati: 
ing, just as there are in government, | 
the best and fairest way to handle w 


time scarcities is by rationing. We wi | 
have more of it before the war ends. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








Personnel Service 
HE Office of the Alien Property 


Custodian was experiencing a little 
lifficulty in obtaining stenographic help. 
First it was below other war agencies 

, the priorities list. Names were drawn 
vefore they had-a chance to reach the 
PC. Another obstacle was the wild 
stories, too often true, which are circu- 
lating out of Washington about the new- 
mers who spend hours on end hunt- 
¢ living quarters, and days waiting to 
certified and assigned by the Civil 
Service Commission. The ps arental hand 
is tightening the home ties and refus- 
* to allow daughters to come to the 
ig city. 
Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property Cus- 
dian, is a business man, but a psy- 
hologist as well. His suggestions for 
ating each employee as an individual 
d introducing her to Washington, be- 
me the basis of a program worked out 
detail by Harold L. Salmon, person- 
el chief, and C. W. Satterlee, assistant 
head of personnel. 
Miss Margaret Scott Miller, who had 
experience in recruiting and training 
‘enographic help for a typewriter con- 
rm, was employed to contact person- 
ally school assemblies, church and Par- 
it-Teacher groups in small and medi- 
n-sized towns in areas not drained by 
it work. She assures parents and 
ughters that each girl coming to 
\ ashington to work for the Property 


Office will have a satisfactory place to 


] 


e. When she has assembled a group 
girls, the Civil Service Commission 
nds a field man to give examinations. 
During this time the office in Wash- 
gton is working through the churches 
ompiling a list of available rooms. Mrs. 
Lauretta B. St. Cyr, personnel repre- 
ntative in the Washington APC office, 
spects each room on the list on a num- 
er of points. Only an A-1l rating is 
cceptable. 
[hen the great moment arrives. The 
cruit receives notification that she has 
passed her Civil Service Examination. 
She also receives a friendly letter from 
St. Cyr. She is told what hours 
e will work and is asked to telegraph 
> time of her arrival in Washington. 
ial when her train pulls in, whether it 
two o'clock in the morning or noon, 
is met at the station and taken di- 
ctly to the room selected for her 
Next she is introduced to her fellow- 
orkers at the office, made to feel 
me, and is assigned to her work im- 
ediately. In cases where dissatisfac- 
tion arises, the new employee is invited 
to discuss her problems with the per- 


sonnel office. The APC takes one other 
step to start off its new girls on the right 
foot and it is probably the one of most 
lasting good. The names and addresses 
of the newcomers are turned over to 
churches of the faith to which the girls 
belonged at home. 
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“After the Cows Are Gone” 


In the State of “Vermont alone livestock 
has been sold from more than 500 farms 
during the past year. This means a cut in 
our very necessary milk supply of approxi- 
mately 500,000 pounds a week, which when 
multiplied by our other (and larger) dairy 
states is beginning to mean something. 
Shortage of farm help is, of course, the 
cause of this state of affairs. 

The Government has finally begun to 
establish a parity of manpower through a 
Selective Service directive urging caution in 
inducting farm labor, and through a Man- 
ower Commission order freezing farm 
ert Though “Better late than never,” 
this would seem like a case of “Locking the 
barn after nearly all the horses have gone.” 
What concerns farmers most just now is, 
to paraphrase the old song, “How are you 
going to get help back on the farm before 
it is too late?” 

Elwood Dale 
Newport, Vt. 


Tax Bill 


The two-page editorial reprint from the 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times in the 
October 31 issue has got me. I've read it 
three times and still don’t quite get the 
point. . The writer of that editorial seems 
to take sides with all classes, the small in- 
come group, the $25,000 class and the cor- 
porations, and then concludes that the bill 
will start a class war. If anyone has been 
overlooked in that tax bill, I'd like to know 
who. -Much emphasis is placed, through- 
out the editorial, on the Tactroviie of the 
incentive to produce. What more incentive 
does anyone in our country need than a 
realization that the Axis must be destroyed? 

O. M. Johnson 
Seattle, Wash. 
{The reprint was not an editorial printed as such 


by PATHFINDER. As stated, it was a paid ad- 
vertisement.—Ed.] 
e ° 

An article on taxation published in your 
paper October 3lst has just come to my 
notice. It is entitled “Dishonest and Dis- 
astrous Tax Bill,” written by Basil Brewer. 
I wish to express my gratitude to you for 
having the courage to publish such things 


as that. 
Mrs. M. Potter 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Texas Heroes 


In an editorial of October 10 you take 
off your hat to the heroes of Bataan, Wake, 
Midway, the Solomons, and even Stalin- 
grad, which is all right. But why did you 
not mention the National Guard of Texas, 
who were landed in Java just a few days 
after Pearl Harbor. Not a word has 
been heard from one of them since Feb- 
ruary last. About 100 of them are from 
this city. As a veteran of the Spanish 
American War and the World War I, and 
with a son in the Texas National Guard 
somewhere in the Far East, I could not 
help but speak out in behalf of these boys. 

H. D. Fillmore, M.D. 


Texas 


Wichita Falls, 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RBE- 
LINER, a plastic, builds up (refits) 
loose upper and lower dentures. Really 
makes them fit as they should without 
using powder. Easily applied. No heat- 
ing required. Brush it on and wear your 
plates while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can 
be washed and scrubbed. Each appli- 
cation lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains 
no rubber or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores, Mail $1 to us 
for generqus supply. brush and directions. DENDEX C 

Dept. 44-X. 714 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


IF YOU PREFER COL D, — PAY $i PLUS POSTAGE POSTAGE 


Relief At Last — 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
snl ill nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the sl aed you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


WHY PAINT? 


Calumet Liquid Plastic coating laste 
years longer. Unusual beauty! Amazing 
strength! Insulates, waterproofs surface! Ap~ 
ply like paint to plaster, wood, metal, brick, 
shingles, stucco, concrete, Fills cracks, seale 
against rain, wind, dampness; prevents dry 
rot. Elastic surface expands, contracts with 
weather. Dirt cannot penetrate—rain washes 
clean. Guaranteed not to peel or crack. Liquid 
plastic used in war, industry, now sold direct 
to user. Beautiful colors, Refinish your home 
Interior, Exterior, also basement, outbulld- 
ings, etc., for long-lasting beauty. End con- 
stant repainting. Priorities anticipated, ia- 
cluding shipping; get material now, while 
you have a chance, Write at once for amazing 
details. 


CALUMET PLASTIC CO., Dept. C-A 
4734 Calumet Ave., HAMMOND, IND. 

















STOP Scratching 
/t May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 

athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 

ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 

D.D.D.Prescription. Greaseless,stain- 

less.Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 

proves it—or money back. Ask your 
gist for D. D. D. 









Key To God’ly Power 


TURN FAILURE INTO SUCCESS: revolutionary 
rediscovery for the ‘‘America of Tomorrow’’. Read 
COSMOCRACY: reveals astounding principle, se- 
eretly taught by Ancient Masters. 

Infallible, Scientific G-O-D-L-¥ 

awaits instantly for all, staggering in ibilities, 
simple to grasp—gain Health, Wealth. Write 

| ge asf Box 7-KD, Long Beach, California, 
“Mystery Message’ sent FREE. 





NOT ENDORSED BY HITLER... 
bot he’s the only one who doesn’t 
get the greatest kick yet out of \ 
the sensational new HIT L ER S dX 






PIN CUSHION! All the ragein 
papers and magazines from coast ~ 
to coast. So lifelike in full hand-~ 
ear Hitler holler when you car- 
ry on your own “‘rear-line”’ at- 
An actual simula china statue with 
peel et nee sg oy It’sstarted 
| Pay post- 
=» man only 
SEND NO MONEY! 
$1.00 plus C.0.D. postage on arrival on 


Washington, publicized in news-“~ 
potetes colors, you can almost 
tack. Not a toy. 6% inches tall. 4/ 
laughing. Write for it today. 
Saricase! pis tea x baba, ueasornares 
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John W. Bricker 
N 1938 the State of Ohio was well- 
nigh bankrupt. The school system 
alone was $17,000,000 in the red. 
Old age pension applications gathered 
dust because there was no money to pay 
them. In all, that year of 1938, incom- 


‘ing Governor John W. Bricker inher- 


ited a state indebtedness of some $40,- 
000,000—and a governmental machine 
over which hung smelly charges of graft 
and corruption. In the year 1937-38 
there had been four special sessions of 
legislature, besides the regular session. 

Yet within little more than a year 
the state was again upon an even finan- 
cial keel, with a cash surplus of $3,369,- 
000 in the treasury. By reorganizing 
state departments and chopping out 
dead wood, Governor Bricker spent 
more than $5,000,000 less than the 
previous administration while perform- 
ing the same functions. State payrolls 
were slashed almost $2,000,000. It was 
all done without increasing taxes or call- 
ing any special sessions. 

“The people have a right to expect 
honesty from those who serve them,” 
said Governor Bricker simply. “They 
have the right to expect that public 
officials will do everything within their 
power to save public money.” To guide 
himself, the Governor had a simple mot- 
to: “If you do what you think is right— 
that’s good politics.” 

Apparently it has turned, out that 
way. For, on Nov. 3, Ohioans went to 
the polls and elected John W. Bricker 
to his third consecutive term. It was 
only the second time in Ohio’s history 
that such a thing had happened—and 
the first time for a Republican governor. 
More than that, he carried 86 of Ohio’s 
88 counties and rolled up an amazing 
plurality of 385,000. It is little won- 
der that, casting their eyes upon this 
political record and not overlooking the 
fact that in two two-year terms Bricker 
has transformed a state debt of $40 
million into a treasury surplus of 
$25 million, Middle-Western Repub- 
licans have definitely marked Gov- 
ernor Bricker as 1944 Presidentlal 
timber. After all, Ohio has sent more 
men to the White House than any state 
except Virginia. And Ohio commands a 
sizeable block of electoral votes. 

Who is this man Bricker who looms 
up as one of the “hot” GOP Presidential 
possibilities for 1944? How did he get 
that way? How does he stack up, as a 
man and a politician? Well, coming 
from the soil, working your way up, 
paying as you go, minding strictly the 





Acme 


Bricker of Ohio: G. O. P. Hopeful * 


business in hand are still characteristics 
which the American people like. Bricker 
has all of them. 

John William Bricker and his twin 
sister Ella were born on Sept. 6, 1893, 
on the 100-acre family farm in Pleasant 
Township, Madison County, Ohio. His 
parents, Lemuel Spencer and Laura 
King Bricker were members of old Ohio 
families which pushed their way out to 
the new territory about 1830. The 
Brickers came to this country from the 
German Palatinate; a great-great-great- 
grandfather of the Governor fought on 
our side in the Revolution. 

John Bricker’s father died when his 
son was 22, leaving two 100-acre farms 
as a monument to his industry. Mean- 
time the boy went through country 
school (the little red schoolhouse still 
stands) and high school, then taught 
country school for a year to earn his 
tuition to Ohio State University, where 
he graduated in 1916. He immediately 
enrolled in law school and passed his 
bar exam in 1917. 

Then came the war. At Ohio State 
big, husky, John Bricker caught on the 
varsity baseball team, but was barred 


_from gymnasium classes because of 


“slow heart.” For this same reason (a 
heart beat of 55 per minute instead of 
the normal 75) he was successively re- 
jected by Army, Navy and Marines 
when he tried to enlist. His local draft 
board turned him down for military 
service. So he went to Camp Sherman 
as Y. M. C. A. athletics director. 

On his fifth try Bricker finally got into 
Uncle Sam’s uniform as a member of 
the Chaplains Corps. (He had been or- 
dained as a non-preaching pastor by 
his home town Christian Church.) He 


~ 


PATHFINDER 


had just helped pull 300 men at Cam) 
Eustis, Va., through an influenza siege 
and was ready for overseas duty when 
the Armistice was signed. 

Back in Columbus Lawyer Brick 
met a tall, dark-eyed Ohio State seniv 
who, besides being president of t! 
Y. W. C. A. and Mortar Board, the 
senior honor society, was lovely a 
popular enough to be May Queen. 4 
year after her graduation Harriet Day 
and John Bricker were married. Tod., 
they have a son aged 12; a daughte: 
born earlier, died. Then in 1920 John 
Bricker started his public career as so- 
licitor for Grandview Heights, a Co 
lumbus suburb. 

Since then his rise has been steady 
In 1923 he was assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Ohio, assigned to the Publi 
Utility Commission; from 1929-32, 
member of the Commission; in 1933, }y 
was elected Attorney General. Bricke: 
ran for Governor in 1936 but was bu 
ied in the Roosevelt landslide. But in 
1938 he started a landslide of his own 
and it has been roaring along ever since 

In public life Bricker has been steady, 
honest, reliable, sincere, a politico who 
has made “doing what you think is 
right” the best kind of politics. “I'm 
pretty much of an Ohioan,” Bricker says 
He has not injected himself into na- 
tional affairs. He kept himself out o! 
international questions, both before and 
after Pearl Harbor. “My job is to be 
governor,” is Bricker’s attitude. “We 
have a President and a State Depart- 
ment to handle foreign policy.” But 
Ohio, he points out, has “cooperated to 
the extreme limit” in war work. 

But when Bricker thought Ohio's 
rights were being infringed by the Fed- 
eral government, he fought back—and 
won. For instance, when Cleveland 
demanded in his first term that he cal! 
a special session to raise relief taxes, 
Bricker refused and told the city it could 
raise its own relief money. The na- 
tional spotlight played on Bricker, and 
a howl went up that he was “playing 
politics with human suffering.” But 
Bricker stood pat. Cleveland followed 
his advice and raised its own relief 
money, and the problem was solved. On 
Nov. 3 Cleveland went for Bricker. 

Likewise Bricker fought with Wash- 
ington to retain unemployment com- 
pensation systems under state control. 
“We won. I think that fight will stay 
won,” he says today. “Local prob- 
lems can always best be cared for lo 
cally,” is Bricker’s belief. “Every step 
you take away from the direct vote of 
the people is a step away from repub- 
lican government.” 

Many an Ohioan feels that 1944 will 
be Bricker’s year. They think that this 
big, steady, middle-of-the-road man will 
look well as Ohio’s eighth son in the 
White House. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Registered ) 


Semper Paratus 
“Organizing a Coast Guard Women’s 
Reserve is your job. How soon can you 
do it?” You or I might have been floored 
such an order, but not Lieutenant 
Commander Dorothy C. Stratton who 
is now director of the organization she 
set on its feet, the SPARS, named from 
the Coast Guard motto, Semper Paratus, 
\lways Ready. Dorothy Stratton is 
natural leader of women. A pioneer 
the field she received an honorary 
egree from her Alma Mater for “out- 
standing work in the guidance of young 
men. 
Because she was born the daughter of 
Brookfield, Mo., Baptist minister, the 
vir! Dorothy found her life somewhat 
estricted. For one thing she wasn’t 
supposed to learn to dance. But she 
lid. She was that kind of girl. She at- 
tended high school in Missouri, college 
1 Ottawa, Kans., then took her M. A. 
in psychology at Chicago University. 
\lthough she had professional leanings, 
her leadership abilities were more and 
more apparent and she went on to 
Columbia for a Ph. D. in student per- 
sonnel administration. After that she 
continued her studies at Northwestern 
nd the Universities of Washington, of 
California at Berkeley and of California 
t Los Angeles. Her first position as 
lean and vice principal of girls was at 
he San Bernardino (Calif.) High School. 
The next step was Purdue at Lafay- 
e, Ind., where she was dean of wom- 
| and professor of psychology for nine 
ars until granted a leave to go into 
iform. During that time she opened 
employment-placement center for 
rdue women, inaugurated a fraternity 
¢ sorority House Mothers’ Training 
hool and was instrumental in having 
ree girls’ residence halls built. She 
as also writing for professional jour- 
ils and collaborated with Helen Schle- 
in on Your Best Foot Forward, a book 
| social usage for collegians. 
In military service Miss Stratton first 
rked as an expert consultant to Mrs. 
Hobby during the birth throes of the 
\V AACS, then became a member of the 
rst WAVES officers’ training class. It 
as while she was in Madison, Wiscon- 
n, where she had organized a WAVES 
radio school, that the Navy called her to 
Washington and sent her to the Coast 
Guard. At her desk in the Coast Guard 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 









































building she is a pattern for perfection 
for all SPARS. She wears her uniform 
easily and gracefully; her mind and 
movements are quick, capable and effi- 
cient; she has a sense of humor, of per- 
spective, and of naval discipline. The 
lieutenant commander is a small woman, 





Lieut. Comdr. Stratton of the SPARS 


has greyish-blue eyes, a bright complex- 
ion and short wavy dark hair touched 
with gra 

While Lieut. Comdr. Stratton is sure 
that American women will rally to fill 
the 8,000 quota of the SPARS by 1944, 
she thinks the glamor of a uniform is 
overrated. There is much hard work 
connected with it. Her organization, she 
says, is “dedicated to a proposition in 
which women have traditionally inter- 

ested themselves— the saving of lives 
and property.” She feels that military 
duty will not result in any “permanent 
changes in personality” of women but 
only in “a sense of having been of serv- 
ice.” She herself entered the WAVES 
11 months ago because “it was a new 
avenue of service for women, and it 
seemed important that women give a 
good account of themselves during the 
war service and afterward.” 

Comdr. Stratton is conscientious 
about her work. She has had to give 
up most of her personal pleasures such 
as golf, reading and play-going. “I have 
never worked so hard,” she confesses, 
“but I like it.” 

Like the WAVES, the SPARS will 
work shoulder to shoulder with the men. 
Enlistment requirements are the same 
and rules and regulations for each are 
parallel. Yeomen, storekeepers, radio- 


men, seamen, pharmacists’ mates and 
photographers will be trained first. 
About 200 officers wilk be commissioned 
in the beginning. Enlistments are taken 
at the Offices of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment in the WAVES sections. 


A 


The Women at Home 

Not all the laurels of war are won 
by nurses at the battlefronts, by the 
WAVES or the WAACS, or on the plane 
production lines. Wives and mothers 
tied to the home, women past the maxi- 
mum age for the services or in the war 
plants, you may miss the seemingly 
glamorous end of the war picture, the 
uniforms and the thrills, working with 
war organizations, but you are the life- 
blood of America. You are the home- 
makers. You have the responsibility 
that is enormous and unending. No 
woman is on the shelf as far as war 
work is concerned because of age or 
duties. The everyday tasks of the 
woman who has perhaps a working 
husband and a daughter, and a son in 
the service are humdrum, but they are 
just as necessary and important as any 
we can think of. Your occupation re- 
quires constant attention. There is no 
five o'clock whistle for you. 

Because the woman plans the spend- 
ing of 85 cents out of every dollar that 
comes into the home, it is your respon- 
sibility to buy the war bonds, save for 
taxes, pay the rent, choose durable 
clothes and nutritious food. You must 
educate the family to economies and 
undertake the difficult task of cutting 
down on luxuries even while salaries 
increase. 


The Victory Specials, the fuel con- 
servation, the rationing, the salvage and 
the bond campaigns are your special 
province. Upon your faithful observ- 
ance of them depends their success. You 
must eke every bit of heat from your 
fuel; you must keep salvage items out 
of the waste baskets; you must keep 
track of the meat the family eats away 
from home; it is your responsibility to 
find meatless and one-dish menus; you 
are the one who stands straining grease 
to be turned in to the butcher; you 
must follow the Victory Food Specials 
and use them. 

Yes, yours is the difficult and unend- 
ing, but not unrecognized, contribu- 
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tion. It is for the preservation of what 
you represent that your men are fight- 
ing, not that women may wear uniforms 
and build bombers. 


ER See 


Soft Ginger Cookies 


A 92-year-old reader of PATHFIND- 
ER sent us the following recipe. We 
are grateful to Mrs. Geraldine Griffin 
of Augusta, Michigan. 

Ingredients: One cup brown sugar; 
one cup butter; three eggs, beaten; one 
cup molasses; one teaspoon of soda in 
one-half cup cold water; one teaspoon 
ginger; three cups flour. 

Directions: Cream the sugar and but- 
ter and add the well beaten eggs. Add 
molasses. Mix flour, ginger and soda 
and add to creamed mixture. Drop 
from a spoon on baking sheet. Sprinkle 
with confectioners sugar and bake eight 
to ten minutes at 350 degrees F. 


— eR 


Tomato Salad Ring 


Tomato jelly makes a flavorful, color- 
ful and vitamin-packed ring for your 
salads. There are endless variations you 
can make by adding different ingred- 
ients. Here is a tasty recipe for the 













Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 


9226—For a neat appearance at home wear these easy to make 
aprons. Sizes small, medium and large to extra large. 
plain view, 2 yards 35 inch fabric; contrast view, 2 yards 35 inch 
fabric and %% yard contrast. 


next time you serve this type of salad. 
Ingredients: One envelope plain un- 


Women at Work 


ROM the Office of War Informa- 

tion comes a report placing the 
number of women in paying jobs at 
15 million, or approximately 23 per 
cent of the total female population. 
Only four million of the 15 are en- 
gaged in war work. Back in 1940, 
of 11 million women workers, 1,400,- 
000 were connected with national de- 
fense. These figures appear small 
when compared with an estimated 
18 million working women by the 
end of next year, 6,000,000 -of them 
in war industry. That will be 30 
per cent of the expected war labor 
force of 20 million. The Govern- 
ment’s policy of giving women full 
opportunity to work Cae not been 
aff cted by the increase in workers; 
the states alone, in some cases, pro- 
hibit women from working at night 
or in occupations hazardous to them. 
At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under consideration a 
plan for the registration of women 
for information on the number avail- 
able for war work. 





flavored gelatin; one-fourth cup cold 
water; two cups canned tomatoes or 


Smartt Patterns for a New Season 


Small size, 


4222—The ‘‘very young set’’ will like this jumper, buttoned in back, 
and blouse with Peter Pan collar. 
yard 54 inch fabric; blouse, %§ yard 35 inch fabric. 


Sizes .2 to 8. Size 6, jumper, 1 


4233—Spruce up for the busy days with this ruffie-trimmed house- 
frock! Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 34% yards 35 inch fabric. 


9221—Graceful embroidery accents this charming, slenderizing froek 
for matrons. Sizes 36 to 48. Size 36, 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9228—Your ‘‘go-everywhere” frock will be this clean-cut shirtweaister 
with novel pockets. Sizes 34 to 46 Size 36, 244 yards 54 inch fabric. 
Mca 


The Winter Fashion Boo* 


is 10 cents. Address all orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PATHFINDER 


tomato juice; one-half bay leaf, if de- 
sired; one-half teaspoon salt; one stalk 
celery; few grains cayenne or pepper. 
one tablespoon mild vinegar or lemon 
juice; one tablespoon onion juice. 
Directions: Combine tomatoes, bay 
leaf, salt, celery and pepper and sim- 
mer ten minutes. Soften gelatin in 
cold water, then add to hot mixture and 
stir until it is dissolved. Add the vine- 
gar and onion juice. Strain. 
ring mold in cold water, turn mixture 
into it and chill. Unmold the firm ring 
onto lettuce and fill center with any 
mixture, such as tuna salad, potato 
salad, coleslaw, chicken salad. Serves six. 


EE 


Steamed Rice 


Steamed rice, especially with raisins 
added, is a good dish to start off with 
these days, because, unlike some cereals, 
it is as tasty chilled as hot. 

Cook as other cereals, stirring occa- 
sionally. Let it steam in a double 
boiler 45 minutes. Put in colander and 
pour cold water over the rice to wash 
off the sticky substance. Put colander 
over the lower part of the double boiler 
again and allow the steam to thoroughly 
dry the rice. 
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For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions 
every year, because it makes such a depend- 
able, effective medicine for coughs due to 

lds, It’8 SO easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, @ special compound of proven ingre- 
lients, in Concentrated form, well-known for 
its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 
membranes, 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups 
f granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until dissolved. It’s no trouble 
at all. No cooking needed. Or you can use 

m syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar 
syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 


ur syrup. This makes a full pint of cough | 
medicine, very effective and quick-acting, | 


and you get about four times as much for 
your money. 
pleasant in taste. 


You’ll be amazed by the way it takes hold | 


f coughs, giving you quick relief. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes 
and helps clear the air passages. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 





166—Done in pink or blue with a chain stitch in 
e, this easy to crochet set will make a lovely 

iG practical gift. Number contains full details. 
‘2—Simple crocheted baskets with colorful em- 
ered flowers may decorate your towels and scarfs 
ft linens. Number contains full details. 








Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins). Complete 
Instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












It never spoils, and is very | 








SCIENCE & MEDICINE 





Cootie Cure 

During World War I the cootie was 
closer to the doughboy than his thoughts 
of home. A delousing station was the 
first thing he headed for in coming out 
of the line. The cootie infected millions 
of Eastern Europeans with typhus after 
World War I. That it did not send ty- 
phus deaths stalking through World 
War I trenches was considered some- 
thing of a miracle. The cootie, which 
thrives on the slow movements of a 
mass army with poor sanitary facilities, 
has frequently changed the course of 
history. 

In the present war of movement the 
cootie has thrived only on the Russian 
front, where Russian reports Say cap- 
tured Germans are frequently lousy. To 


Word Origins 


Stalemate: At times during the 
course of wars there are periods when 
neither side advances or gains and 
action is at a minimum—a stalemate 


From Middle 


has been reached. 
English stale, stalemate, from Anglo- 
French estale, properly, a fixed posi- 
tion, the noun means a drawn con- 
test, a deadlock, a position from 
which neither contestant can derive 
a winning advantage. 





assure that American soldiers need not 
suffer from body lice, the Department of 
Agriculture has just devised for the 
Army inexpensive, light delousing 
equipment which can rid uniforms of 
lice and their eggs in less than an hour. 

The equipment is light enough so 
that it can follow the soldier right up to 
the front. By killing the eggs as well as 
the lice it assures that a new crop of 
cooties will not spring to life within a 
few hours after the uniform is back in 
wear. The Department was given the 
job because of its long experience in 
controlling insect pests. The nature of 
the new cootie cure is a military secret 
—but a reassuring one to have on our 
side. 





Tires Without Tubes 

This country has about 185,000,000 
inner tubes in its auto tires and on deal- 
ers’ shelves. If it is practicable and 
safe to run tires without tubes, this 
tube rubber may be spared for other 
war purposes. It is little wonder that 
several Washington war agencies are 
examining with interest tubeless tires. 

Perhaps the most popular tubeless 
tire method, applicable to many cars, is 
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that sponsored by John B. McGay, of 
Tulsa, Okla., an oil instrument engin- 
eer. The McGay process (born of a punc- 
ture) makes any tire mounted on a drop- 
center rim its own inner tube. The Mc- 
Gay method: 1) Clean and smooth the 
rim; 2) cold-patch small holes and fabric 
breaks, patch and vulcanize others; 3) 
smooth off corrugations around the 
beads; 4) insert an oversize valve, se- 
curing it with a lock nut and a rubber 
washer; 5) mount the casing on the rim, 
pressing the outer bead tightly on its 
shoulder and snapping it into place with 
a blast of air; 6) give the tire the usual 
bubble test to see that it is tightly seal- 
ed. Sometimes one or two quarts of 
tire-sealing fluid must go into the casing 
to seal small holes. 

McGay sold his idea so successfully 
to his friends that the city took it up 
and equipped all Tulsa official cars with 
tubeless tires. Douglas Aircraft’s Tulsa 
plant is following suit. Baltimore is 
changing city cars to tubeless tires. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. engineers have 
also worked out a tubeless truck tire with 
an inner layer of air-sealing rubber. The 
tires are now undergoing Army tests. 

I 


Skin Against ‘Flu 

® Influenza viruses pullulate in thé 
nose and throat membranes, but some- 
thing in the outer human skin kills 
them. 

© Scalding hot water kills the vi- 
ruses. Ordinary household soap does 
only a partial job on them, while com- 
mercial preparations used in place of 
soap fail to kill them. 

These significant reports come from 
Comdr. Albert P. Krueger, “flu expert in 
charge of the Navy’s Laboratory Re- 
search Unit 1, which has been working 
at Berkeley, Calif. Dr. Krueger tested 
‘flu virus by dropping strong virus solu- 
tion (one teaspoonful enough to kill 
500,000,000 mice) on well-scrubbed hu- 
man hands. The virus was then recov- 
ered within a few minutes and injected 
into mice. It failed to cause influenza 
in them. 

But when the virus was placed in 
commercial dishwashing chemicals, 
then recovered and injected into mice, 
many contracted the disease. 

Dr. Krueger’s conclusions: 1) "Flu is 
not likely to be passed from hand to 
hand, or hand to mouth; 2) "flu virus is 
not likely to be passed from are 
cups or plate to mouth when dishes are 
washed thoroughly in dishwashing ma- 
chines, which use scalding water, soap 
and chemical agents; 3) the viruses have 
their best chance when dishes are wash- 
ed by hand in merely hot water, such as 
the hand can stand, and with chemicals 
relied upon to do the sterilizing. The 
chemicals are effective against many 
disease germs, but not against “flu. 
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NEWS IN 


BRIEF 





National 

As soon as proper Congressional leg- 
islation is passed, the one-cent piece 
will be minted of zinc-coated steel to 
free copper for war. In Boise, Ida., 
the Retail Merchants’ Bureau, with U. 
S. approval, is issuing paper pennies 
, . © President's Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices ordered re-em- 
ployment of seven members of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses who were discharged a 
year ago by Pittsburgh Plate Glass, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., for refusing to par- 
ticipate in a flag-raising ceremony .. . 
* In order to bring Argentina into the 
war on the Allies’ side, foreign traders 
in Washington are urging that Argen- 
tina have a share in the food shipments 
to areas recovered by United Nations 
forces from the Axis. Government 
agencies favor the plan... @ The na- 
tion’s first intensive venereal disease 
treatment center was opened at Chicago 
to give free medical care for syphilis 
and gonorrhea. In his dedication ad- 
dress Vice President Wallace said: “This 
is more than just another hospital. It 
holds the promise that eventually this 
plague will pass away.” ...@ A jury 
unable to reach a verdict on charges 
that former Governor E. D. Rivers, of 
Georgia, embezzled $66,119.60 while 
chief executive, resulted in a declara- 
tion of mistrial by Superior Court Judge 
Virlyn B. Moore. Mr. Rivers denied the 
charges against him. . . © The settling 
of surface earth over a mine in Pittston, 
Pa., in the hard coal area, buckled pave- 
ments and cracked houses open over 
half a square mile. Some chasms were 
so deep the bottom was not visible. . . . 
e U. S. Office of Education requests 
that youth in junior and senior high 
schools continue to aid the Army and 
Navy by building more airplane models. 
Directors of the Model Aircraft Project 
in local schools have received materials 
to distribute for 300,000 models in ad- 
dition to the first 500,000. 





U. S. at War 

The 10,500-ton Liberty ship William 
‘Coddington, the first steel cargo vessel 
launched in Rhode Island, went down 
the ways at a Providence shipyard for 
which ground was broken only eight 
months ago. Three other ships were on 
the ways at the time of the launching. 
® Soldiers in Alaska, tired of 
tongue-twister names such as Cape 
Kostromitinof, have named a “lovely 
hour glass-shaped lake” “Rose Teed’ in 
honor of a New York showgirl who was 
described as the special friend of the 
soldiers of Kodiak... . @ The Army 





‘efficient .. . 


has enrolled thousands of dogs weigh- 
ing over 40 pounds in military patrol 
work. They guard military installations 
here and overseas, guard plants and 
quartermaster depots, walk sentry duty 
with the men, and will be message car- 
riers, drawers of loads, and scouts seek- 
ing wounded. ... ® One of the most 
fruitful F. B. I. raids in Manhattan 
turned up, in alien hands, 200 photo- 
graphs of New York City bridges and 


Army Experiments at 120 Degrees 


camps, the Panama Canal locks and 
U. S. warships and Mid-Western muni- 
tions plants. .. . @: The third aircraft 
carrier to be launched there in 15 weeks 
went down the ways of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. at Camden, N. J., 
the day before the Pearl Harbor anni- 
versary. It was named the Belleau 
Wood. The two flattops launched earli- 
er were the Independence and the 
Princeton ... ® Tank crews at Fort 
Knox, Ky., aid medical research by eat- 
ing, sleeping and working for periods in 
two special chambers, one 120 degrees 
(see cut), the other 30 below zero. Find- 
ings of experiments will be used to make 
armored forces over the world more 
@ Navy announces that it 
has smashed another Jap attempt to re- 
inforce Guadalcanal. In a naval battle 
we sank two large destroyers or cruisers, 
four destroyers, two loaded troop trans- 
ports and a cargo ship. Our own loss 
was one cruiser sunk and several vessels 
damaged. 


— 


Foreign 
Former Foreign Minister of Chile 
Juan Bautesta Rossetti disclosed that 
last January in Rio de Janeiro he signed 
an agreement with U. S. Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles for U. S. 
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armed aid to Chile if the latter were 
attacked. Chile’s President Rios |). 
stated earlier that Chile would neve, || 
low a foreign power, however frie: 
to occupy a part of the territory w 
pretext that it is endangered by 
enemy. ... ® To end the threat 
disorder within, an all-party confe: 
was called in India by Sir Tej Bah 
Sapru, Hindu liberal leader. Pos: 
ities of an all-round settlement 
discussed. However, Mohandas GC 
hi must be consulted before any 
can be accepted. ... ® In Londo 
William Beveridge, noted econo: 
and members of a government-app 
ed committee have drawn up on 
the most important social document 
years which will affect Britain’s 45,0) 
000 people. Sir William proposes , 
pulsory state insurance against < 
form of personal want and insecuri' 
The program would double the pre 
expenditure for unemployment, he.' 
insurance and pensions, give social sex 
ity to all “from the cradle To the gra\ 
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People 
Representative-elect Lt. Will Rog 
Jr., Calif., will take his Congression:! 

seat Jan. 1. Until that time, whe: 
will go on inactive status, he will s: 
with his tank destroyer battalion 
Camp Hood, Tex. ... @ Chosen t! 
times in ten years to drive a Preside: 
special, Raymond R. McClelland, B.! 
more and Ohio Railroad engineer, 
found guilty of manslaughter in cov- 
nection with the fatal three-train cr. 
at Dickerson, Md., Sept. 24... . ° 
Three weeks after the dismissal of |’ 
Comdr. Maurice N. Aroff from 
Navy for accepting an automobile from 
singer Tony Martin for facilitating \! 
tin’s enlistment as a chief specialist, ¢! 
singer himself was discharged from thw 
service for “unfitness.” Martin asked 
for immediate induction into the Arm 

. © Hollywood film dancer Elea 
Powell announced plans for marriage ‘ 
actor Glenn Ford and retirement from 
the screen. Upon completion of a pic- 
ture he is making, Ford will join t! 
Marines. @ Pvt. Garson Ka 
30-year-old top-flight Hollywood di: 
tor now in Army service at Washingt: 
was married in the Capital to Ruth Go 
don, 46, well-known Broadway actress 
...® War Department announced t! 
Brig. Gen. Hanford MacNider, for 
Assistant Secretary of War, one-ti 
Minister to nes and past Natio: 
Commander of the American Legi 
has been wounded in action in 
Southwest Pacific... ® Boxer Bar: 
Ross, former world welterweight « 
lightweight titleholder, who relinquis! 
the latter crown undefeated and lat 
joined the Marines, has been rated 
ris m0 on Guadalcanal for herois 
under fire and was recommended for dis 
tinguished service honors. 
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KIN SUFFERERS 


READ HOW SIMPLE USE OF A PRODUCT FROM THE EARTH 
QUICKLY RELEASED HUNDREDS FROM MISERY OF 


PSORIASIS - ECZEMA - ATHLETES 
Tole) aah ichll Kad -t-90 10) 1-10) Rey V4 
SUMMARY OF CLINICAL’ REPORT ON 82 CASES 





A doctor who owns a hospital in Texas 
reported under oath that in a clinic of 
20 cases of psoriasis, ‘16 cleared of all 
lesions completely in 30 days—4 were 
70% clear and continued treatment; 
that out of 40 cases of eczema all but 
3 were cleared of all tesions in 3 weeks 
to a month with prognosis of the 3 
good for recovery; that out of 11 cases 
of athletes foot all, save one who did 
not return for treatment, were dismissed 
completely cured — 8 to 14 days for 
acute cases and 3 weeks for chronic 
cases; that out of 3 cases of leg ulcers 
complete healing resulted in all 3 of the 
cases in a@ month and in 8 cases of 
poison ivy or oak, complete cures were 
effected in an average of 5 days.” His 
report states, “‘not in a single case of 
this clinical group did | meet with toxic 
bad effects * * * jntolerance or fiare- 
ups * * * Colusa may be used near the 
eyes without danger * * * it relieves 
itching quickly. A little of the oil covers 
large areas. It is non-irritating. Soothing 
to raw and denuded lesions and affected 
areas. Easily massaged into the skin.” 


Two other doctors make similar glow- 
ing clinic reports—one, a United States 
Government health physician reporting 
on 25 cases and the other a Mexican 
Government health physician reporting 
on 43 cases. Other doctors also report 
remarkable results in many _ individual 
cases. One doctor now in his 53rd year 
of practice stated that in the last three 
years he has treated hundreds of skin 
sufferers with COLUSA NATURAL OIL 
AND CAPSULES — 50 or more psoriasis 
cases and many eczema, acne, athletes 
foot and leg ulcer cases; that nearly 100 
per cent of them got almost immediate 
relief from pain and itching; that they 
would sleep well the night of the day 
the treatment was given and wake up 
refreshed and better; that the’ treatments 
restored new skin and that it was the 
best treatment he had ever used. Reports 
from 40 druggists show 89 individual 
cases classified as “stubborn” where 
“Colusa” succeeded after other medi- 
cines and doctoring failed. 


COLUSA NATURAL OIL 


is not @ man-made mixture. It is 100% 
nature’s product—difficult and costly to 
produce—only a gallon of the oil ordi- 
narily coming with 5000 gallons of water. 
The supply is too small for universal 
distribution through drug stores. 

Many customers emphasize the im- 
portance of using the capsules internally 
during and after treatment with the oil 
externally. The doctors at the clinics al- 
so report using the capsules and external 
oil in all cases of psoriasis and eczema. 
We think the $3.00 oil (2 oz.) and 
$3.00 capsules (100 capsules) will be 
sufficient for most cases—but for ex- 
treme cases, the $5.00 oil (4 oz.) and 


$5.00 capsules (200) may prove more 
economical. Several ‘“‘Colusa"’ customers 
have received such remarkable benefit 
from Colusa Natural Oil and Capsules 
that they have purchased from $70.00 
to over $100.00 worth each—to give 
away to suffering friends. You can buy 
“Colusa”’’ on a liberal money-back guar- 
antee. Try them and see if they don't 
do the wonders for you that they have 
for so many others. Clip out the order 
blank below. If you send your check, 
money order, or currency with your 
order it will save you the C.O.D. collec- 
tién fee charged by the post office and 
possibly some delay in postal delivery. 


EXCERPTS FROM A FEW NOVEMBER LETTERS BY GRATEFUL USERS 


ECZEMA: Mrs. C. A, D., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, November 6, 1942—‘‘My eczema 
which was of fifty-five years standing 
has been, thanks to your Colusa Oil and 
Capsules, cured. | often was told that 
my trouble was incurable. My face to- 
day is all cleared up and no trace what- 
ever of any eczema left.” 


LEG SORES: M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


November 12, 1942—"! have been under 
the doctor’s care for 12 months and |! 
found out that your oil has benefited 
me more better than the doctor has in 
the 3 weeks | have been using it. The 
sore is healing wonderful on my ankle.” 


ITCH: B. A. $., La Porte, Texas, Novem- 
ber 5, 1942—‘i had a severe case of 
itch that covered my arms, hands and 


legs, also had it bad in my face. | have 
been -taking treatments from the doctors 
(several) for two years without even 
relief, it has cost me $400.00 and how 
Colusa is curing me. When | finally re- 
ceived the Colusa | had not slept for 
five nights. | got it at noon and applied 
it right away and | had my first good 
night’s sleep in a long time and have 
been sleeping every night since. | am 
telling every one to try your Colusa.” 


PSORIASIS: E. W., Baltimore, Maryland, 
November 14, 1942——"'| have a case of 
psoriasis, dating back about seven years 
and I’ve been to doctors and specialists; 
but this oil has done more in two weeks 
than anything else has ever done. Of 
course, the capsules have probably played 
a part in the results.” 


Colusa Products Co. ORDER BLANK AND GUARANTEE OR nsntvincer 1942 1 
Berkeley, California ept. 365 Enclosed, find $...................- in payment for 
MARK ms $3.00 Bottle of Colusa Natural Oil (2 Ounces) 
NUMBER )  ..... $5.00 Bottle of Colusa Natura! Oil (4 Ounces) 
OF ITEMS _.....$3,.00 Bottle of Colusa Natural Oil Capsules (100 Capsules) 
WANTED _............$5.00 Bottle of Colusa Natural Oi! Capsules (200 Capsules) 


NAME—PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS—PLEASE PRINT _ 


CITY AND STATE—PLEASE PRINT 


| make this purchase with the distinct understanding that if | do not receive 
quick and satisfactory relief by the use of the items purchased, | have the right 
to return them by parcel post within thirty days and my money will be refunded. 


Send this coupon air mail today to get “Colusa” mailed to you tomorrow. 


EE EE 


RELIGION 


Week of Prayer 

A Universal Week of Prayer will be 
observed in churches throughout the 
world from Jan. 3 to 10, it has been 
announced by the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The 
theme suggested by the Council is 
“Faith Giveth the Victory.” A series 
of topics for the coming observance has 
been prepared by Dr. Oscar Edward 
Maurer, pastor of the Center Church of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wherever possible, the week will be 
observed unitedly by all the churches 
of a community, under the guidance 
of Ministerial Associations. 

The Universal Week of Prayer was 
first observed in 1846 by the ‘World’s 
Evangelical Alliance of London. Both 
British and American churches now ob- 
serve the same week. 

A —— 


No Protestants? 

South America is barring the entry 
of “hundreds” of North American Prot- 
estant missionaries who formerly served 
in China and Japan. So says John 
W. White, newspaperman and author 
of Argentina: The Life Story of a Na- 
tion. 

Writing in the December issue of the 
Catholic Digest, White says that “most” 
of the South American governments 
have ruled that Protestant missionaries 
are “undesirable aliens within the mean- 
ing of their new wartime immigration 
laws and are refusing them visas.” Sev- 
eral American foreign mission boards 
have appealed to the State Department 
to intervene on behalf of their mission- 
aries who have been refused visas, 
White says, adding: “But the Washing- 
ton government very wisely has inform- 
ed the boards that the interpretation of 
any country’s laws is purely an internal 
matter and that the U. S. Government 
cannot appeal. . .” 

One of the bitterest undercover 
squabbles between the two major 
branches of the Christian church has 
been over the subject of Protestant mis- 
sionaries entering what the Catholic 
Church considers “Catholic countries.” 
White, a Protestant, has written several 
articles recently for the Catholic Digest 
attacking Protestant missionary enter- 
prise in South America. 

° o ° 


In the U. S., Army Chaplain Corps 
stresses “brotherhood” in mass “inter- 
faith meetings” presided over jointly by 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish chap- 
lains. Most recent meeting was at Fort 
Riley, Kan., the first interfaith meeting 
ever held at that post. 
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PERMADENT 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 
“ ™“ 


Send 
Apply Permadent at Home 


It is not a temporary, heavy, thick reliner or messy 
Powder. Does not have to be renewed every day or 
every few months. It is there to stay. Holds your 
plate up in its original position so firmly that food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Method. Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 


postage. = PERMADENT COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn, 





Dept. J—Box 3224 






oo 10¥ STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 
Banish the cra for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and py with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
urious effect of tobacco and of a 
t which has re- 


lieved many men. FREE 
20 Years In Business BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 

193 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Me. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the 
Arteries, a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, and other grave complications. 
Resultful treating methods of the Ball Clinic 
bave proven dependable for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


It cost $78.75 to decorate the ceiling 
of one room. How much would it cost 
to decorate the ceiling of a room 20 per 
cent longer and 10 per cent wider, the 
cost per square yard being one-ninth 
less than for the first room? Answer 


| next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: On a fishing 
trip A caught three fish and B caught 


| two, all weighing the same. They cook- 
| @d the fish and just as they were about 


to eat them C arrived and took dinner 
with them. After eating, he gave A and 
B $2.50 and told them to divide it be- 
tween them according to the amount of 
each man’s fish he had eaten. How 
much should each receive, presuming 
all three men ate an equal amount? 
Since there were five fish and three 
to eat them, each man ate 5/3 fish. 
5/3 from 9/3 (what A owned) equals 
4/3, the amount C ate of A’s. 5/3 from 








Classifed Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS _ 


THE EMERGENCY IS HERE—Sell the Recuperator 

Long Life Battery Service—Every Car, Truck, Trac- 
tor Your Prospect—Get Big Profit Deal Today—Alpha 
Distributors—1025 North Highland, Hollywood, Cali- 








"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BECOME A FOOT CORRECTIONIST. Make up to 

$100 week. Easy Terms for home training. Arch 
support making alone offers rich rewards. Free Book- 
let. Stephenson System, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free: 

no obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 

manship. Dept. 5012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


~_INCOME TAX HELPS 


INCOME TAX DATA SHEET. Follows Federal Re- 
quirement for summarizing deductible business ex- 
mses. Avoids overpaying. Speedy—Accurate. Send 

to Thrif-Tee, Danville, Ilinois 

ORM 1 ee : 

INVENTORS WRITE IMMEDIATELY—Two valuable 

booklets about patents and selli inventions. Victor 


J. Evans & Oo., 647-P Merlin Bldg.,_ Washington, 
MAGAZINES ey 

SAVINGS ON ALL MAGAZINES—Our Subscription 
Department operates a large General Magazine 
Subscription mey and can give you the benefit of 
trock-bottom ra on all magazines published. Before 
you subscribe for any publication or group of publica- 
tions, write us for a special money-saving quotation. 
Address Subscription Dept., Pathfinder, Washington, 





MAGIC 


BECOME MASTER MAGICIAN. Write Harry Willis. 
Box 1704, Cleveland. Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders and 
Treatment for the same are described in our new 
booklet just off the press. Write for it today. No 
Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GET YOUR SHARE OF WAR MONEY! Lick Gas Ra- 
tioning Bugaboo! Boundless opportunity selling by 

mail with amazingly successful Commercial Reporter 

Plan. Small investment. Experience unnecessary. 

Information free. Martin, 2417-G Jefferson Ave., 
it. Albans, W. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JESUS SAID: “Beware of the scribes in long clothing. 

These Shall Receive Greater Damnation! (See Mark 
12:38-40). All we, like sheep, have gone astray!” ‘‘He 
shall bri the blind by a way they have not known. 
He shall d them in paths they have not trod.” 
Would you save your Soul for $5.00? Send to R. W. 
Cook, Camas, Washington. 








Opportunities 


o buy, sell or exchange? Do you want agents? Want to work up a profitable 
oy A, the moil? PATHFINDER is read by more than two million people. Tell your 
story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum ten words. Each initial and group of figures, as well 
es each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. Address all orders to Pathfinder 











MISCELLANEOUS—( Continued) 


SELL YOUR POEMS. Instructions and 50 best mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


THE REAL McCOY in pipes—American briar joy 
smoke, $1.00. Doc McCoy, Naples, Texas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursi Dept. M-12, Chicago. 
a ee ee = 
INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 
Secure “Patent Guide’’—Free. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
é& HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 237-M Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS, Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington. D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 
day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
ottene. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c | --J enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. —_ 4 
JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE, Per- 
manent; try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, 
Minneapolis. 
rg ___ PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS _ “ 
SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
is ___SONG POEMS WANTED- st 
SONGWRITERS—Write today. Free booklet, plan. 


Song Service, 331-G West 46th, New York. 
STAMPS 














Wineholt Stamps, Woodbine, 3, Penna. 

ce VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 

FREE—CATALOG 1943, describing all kinds of vege- 
table plants. Tells how to Plant, spray and care 

for the garden. Write for your copy today. . oe 

Fulwood, Tifton, Georgia. 

ee EAL 

VOICE SPECIALIST. Definite technique quickly pro- 
duces beautiful resonant voices. Singing, speaking, 

dramatics. Home method $5. Doctor Sprake, 1039 

Washington, Denver, Colo. 
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6/3 (what B owned) leaves 1/3, th, 
amount C ate of B’s. Thus the $2.5: 
should have been divided into fi, 
parts, four of which, or $2.00 should 
~have gone to A and one, or 50 cent 

to B. 


ee 


Smiles 


Private Roe—“I am often compa 
with Lieutenant James Stewart of 
Air Forces.” 

Private Doe—“G’wan. Who woul: 
compare you with a movie star?” 

Private Roe—“My wife. She see: 
to prefer Stewart.” 


“I know a man who has been married 
80 years and spends all his evenings 
home.” 

“That’s what I call true love.” 

“Oh, no. It’s paralysis.” 


“‘Radley Jones? Why, that’s my 
husband’s pen name,” said the wife 
the author. 

“Ain’t it funny?” marveled the mai: 
“My husband has one too. Up in th 
pen they call him T.N.T. George.” 


“<< 


Boy, did I have a good time yest 
day. Shooting out at Jim’s house.” 
“That so? Did you hit it?” 





RHYME & REASON 





HEN man has come to the Turnstil: 
of Night, all the creeds in the world 
seem to him wonderfully alike and color- 


less, 
—RUDYARD KIPLING 
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The sublime and the ridiculous are oft: 
so nearly related that it is difficult to class 
them separately. One step above the sub 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step 
above the ridiculous makes the subliny 


again. 

—THOMAS PAINE 
oe oO e 

Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 

When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, 

Whose rim no foot has trod,— 

Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 

—WM. HERBERT CARRUTH 
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Knowledge is the only fountain, both of 
the love and the principles of human libert 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 
a 2 
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It matters not how long you live, but 
how well, 
—PUBLILIUS SYRUS 
oO ° o 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; to b: 
patient, sympathetic, tender; to look f 
the budding flower and the opening heart 
to hope always; like God, to love always, 


this is duty. 
—H. F. AMIEL 
® ¢ 
Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 
A little ’'m hurt, but yet not slain; 
Pu but lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll rise and fight again. 
—ANONYMOUS 
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DECEMBER 12, 1942 


F we hadn’t been intent on completing a course in the 
university, away back before the last war, we probably 
would have enlisted in the Hoover relief commission in 
Belgium. Coming back from Europe in 1915 on the 
old Rotterdam, we met two fine men who nearly per- 
suaded us to that end—Edgar Rickard and Scott Turner, both 
of whom, as mining engineers and friends of Herbert Hoover, 
had assisted in the relief work in Belgium after its invasion. 
Well, through the years Edgar Rickard and Herbert Hoover 

have been friends, Rickard serving in the Belgian enterprise 

and in the Food Administration with Mr. Hoover and then 
heading up a relief group that saved millions of Russians 

{rom starvation in the early twenties. 

The other day we called on Edgar Rickard to renew an 
old friendship. We found him in the offices of the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation in New York. 

From him we learned something of the terrible plight in 
Belgium, of the food shortages and suffering. Black markets 
for the wealthy offer eggs at 33 cents each; wool at $27 a 
pound; butter at $4.20 a pound; black bread, 32 cents a 
pound. The poor take what they get, and even the black 
markets offer scant provender for those who may have money. 
Cats are sold for $2.00 to $2.50 in the black market; dog- 

eat is $1 a pound and upwards. 

Terrifying indeed is the prospect for the Belgians during 
the coming winter if help does not reach them, Mr. Rickard 
indicated. He thinks the whole question of food for the, 
starving small countries of Europe should be reopened. The 
recent experience of successful shipment of food to Greece 
through the blockades of all the belligerents somehow should 
lend encouragement to the whole program. 

As one Belgian writer has put it, “the whole question is 
whether the United Nations are fighting to liberate oppressed 
peoples or to liberate a vast cemetery sparsely inhabited by 
some wealthy people who survived the ordeal.” 

Starvation this winter will decimate the population of 
Belgium, and wreak equal havoc to other countries as well. 
So it stirs us no little bit when we read that the first task 
set by former Governor Lehman of New York for himself 

fter his appointment as food administrator was to call on 
mer President Herbert Hoover in New York to seek counsel 
the problems that lie ahead. Pray God that a way may 
found to keep some of these innocent victims of ruthless 

r from death by starvation when we have it in our power 

help them. 
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We got a kick out of reading in the belated reports from 
orth Africa that our old Washington friend, Colonel Harry 
Semmes, had distinguished himself in the tank operations 
volved in the landing of American forces on French 
orocco. Six American tanks, under Col. Semmes’ com- 
ind, turned back a flank attack by a superior French force, 
nforced the protection of the landing parties and pre- 
nted our forces from being driven into the sea, 


x * * 


At a hearing before the Joint Committee on Reduction 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures where witnesses were 
lling of the “paper blizzard” of questionnaires and regula- 
ms received from Government agencies attention was 
lled to one printed form from the Price Administrator’s 
Office which was headed with this mysterious and fearful 
evice: 1-1071-P-1 of 5-NOBU-COS-WP. As it was read 
if it got a big laugh. It looked as if Leon Henderson had 
ne wild in his red tape. 

But Henderson probably understood it as little as did the 
“ommittee members. Yet to a printer it was all very simple. 
it was merely a printer's code of directions. 1 was the code 
number for OPA; 1071 was the order number for the job; 


—and the Gatepost 


P-1 of 5 signified the first of five pages to be printed; NOBU 
directed “no, back up”; COS said “collect and staple the 
sheets,” while WP directed that the job be done on white 
paper. It was funny, but the joke was rather on the Com- 
mittee. 


x *k * 


The newspapers carried the story a few days ago about 
the death of Martin Van Buren, grandson of the eighth 
president of the United States. He was born in 1856, when 
his grandfather was still alive. This may seem a record for 
longevity, but we remember back in 1933, visiting at a 
function in Richmond, Virginia, and meeting Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, the last surviving son of President John Tyler. Mr, 
Tyler's father, the President, was born in 1798, while George 
Washington was still alive. It made the very life of our 
Republic seem brief indeed to think that a man living today 
had a grandfather born while General Washington was still 
alive. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, when he died a few years back, 
left children who today are still in their teens. And what's 
more, a daughter of President Tyler—sister of the distin- 
guished Lyon Gardiner—is still living, an occasional visitor in 
Washington. 


x ** 


We're bombing Attu island again, in spite of the fact 
that it was recently reported that the Japanese had evacuated 
it. Attu is westernmost of the Aleutians, but who would 
think it really farther away from Fairbanks, in Alaska’s heart, 
than the city of Seattle, Washington. And while we're on 
strange facts, has it occurred to anyone to figure out that the 
entire fleet of Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay in 1898 had 
a tonnage less than that of the single battleship North Caro- 
lina of our fleet today? 


e°R -? 

An object lesson is far more effective than a lecture. An 
apt one brings the truth home to a fellow with a jar, and 
one of the best we've heard of lately is used in a war plant 
in Illinois. There, if a fellow misses a day’s work because 
he has a “hangover,” or just feels like loafing, he finds in his 
next pay envelope some of those old worthless German paper 
marks of the inflationary period with an explanation like this: 
“This money for a day's work missed comes from a country 
glad to pay you not to make supplies for our soldiers.” 


x M 


There seems to be a shred or so of cunning in the an- 
nounced campaign of the liquor interests to spend $100,000 
in advertising their point of view in cities and towns of less 
than 50,000 population. That’s getting down into PATH- 
FINDER territory, where folks don’t hesitate to speak their 
minds on this afd other problems, and where the bulk of the 
local option elections have been won by the drys. There’s 
“method in their madness” even though their claim that there 
is a “$10,000,000 dry lobby” in operation against the liquor 
interests strikes us as a bit of fantastic balderdash. 
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| Now do full-time 
WAR WORK 


: Hundreds of Thousands of Man-Hours Can Be 
Saved by Efficient, Time-Tested Rupture Support 







Worries! 


Are you one of 
those men or wom- 
en who feel frus- 
trated in our all- 
out war effort be- 
cause of Rupture? 





SEND NO MONEY now. First get all the facts, then Do you want to have a part in its normal activities, to work, to 


Ginueaners, Wee oon —- roan eee wait Wee live and to do your share in the winning-of the war? Then let us 
complete truss appliance, made to your requirements, is ™ake this simple suggestion. Try a Brooks Rupture Appliance. 


os Aa paplaee mee he Soe —_ Sv yoy to investigate. Over four million rupture sufferers have had heavenly relief 

ou ow. Use it now .. . toda ® . . . . : : : 

All correspondence is held strictly ceetiaadied. ¥ — through this efficient device. This simple acting invention holds 
reducible rupture in place securely and gives nature a chance to 


M Al L COU Tt @) | NOW i strengthen the muscles. Thousands of voluntary letters received 


express thanks for results beyond all expectations. 


SENT ON TRIAL! Do you want to enjoy life again? 





BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. Anyone can afford this remarkable LOW-PRICED rupture sup- | 
220B State St., Marshall, Mich. i port. It is made up to order, to fit your particular case. It is = 
Without obligation please send your FREE BOOK on never sold in stores. The Brooks is sanitary, lightweight and | 
Rupture. PROOF of Results and TRIAL OFFER —all in neat. There are no stiff, punishing springs or hard, gouging = 
plain envelope. pads to cause discomfort. a 
| EI SPs ORE ee ; g FRE ’ Our Latest Book on Rupture, sent in i 
ay ka * e plain envelope. Use the Coupon. jf 
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State whether for Man () Woman CO or Child 0 


RUPTURED MEN 
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